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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: JANUARY 2012 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 2012 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in Room 210, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Elijah E. Cummings pre- 
siding. 

Representatives present: Cummings, Brady, Burgess, Camp- 
bell, Mulvaney, Maloney, and Sanchez. 

Staff present: Gail Cohen, Cary Elliott, Will Hansen, Jesse 
Hervitz, Patrick Miller, Ted Boll, and Colleen Healy. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ELIJAH E. CUMMINGS, A U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM MARYLAND 

Representative Cummings. Good morning. Chairman Casey 
could not be here today and I am very pleased to stand in for him 
this morning. 

I would like to welcome Acting Commissioner John Galvin this 
morning as well as Mr. Thomas Nardone, Acting Associate Com- 
missioner for Employment and Unemployment Statistics, and Dr. 
Michael Horrigan, Associate Commissioner for Prices and Living 
Conditions. 

I want to make a couple of overall comments about the economic 
recovery before diving into this month’s employment numbers. In 
the second half of 2011, economic momentum picked up. The labor 
market continued to strengthen, adding 100,000 or more jobs for 4 
straight months. 

Additionally, we learned last week that the GDP grew at a 2.8 
percent annual rate in the fourth quarter, an improvement over the 
previous three quarters of 2011, though inventory rebuilding ac- 
counted for much of that growth. 

There are other encouraging signs. The manufacturing sector 
continues to show strength. The ISM Manufacturing Index, reading 
54.1 percent in January, marked the thirtieth consecutive month of 
expansion in the manufacturing sector. And the unemployment 
rate has been moving in the right direction. During 2011 the na- 
tional unemployment rate fell from 9.4 percent to 8.5 percent. How- 
ever, workers who have been out of work for long periods continue 
to struggle to find new jobs. 

More than 42 percent of the unemployed have been jobless for 6 
months or more. We need to help workers regain their footing and 
bolster the recovery by extending the payroll tax cut for the re- 
mainder of the year and continuing unemployment insurance for 
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workers who are counting on these benefits to make ends meet. 
Both of these policies put money in people’s pockets, boosting de- 
mand, creating jobs, and strengthening our economy. 

As the January jobs report shows, we are making progress. As 
Mark Zandi said just this morning, this report was unambiguously 
positive. But we must continue to invest in education, infrastruc- 
ture and our workers. As I have said before, we must also take on 
the housing crisis. Without a smart sensible path forward in hous- 
ing we simply cannot sustain this economic recovery. 

Today’s unemployment report from BLS shows jobs gains. The 
economy added private sector jobs for the twenty-third straight 
month. During January the economy gained 257,000 private sector 
jobs. Due to the loss of government jobs overall the economy added 

243.000 jobs during the month. The manufacturing sector, which 
added 237,000 jobs in 2011, gained 50,000 jobs in January, and 
that is always good news. In addition, the professional and busi- 
ness services sector added 70,000 jobs and hasn’t lost jobs since 
March 2010. 

Employment in State and local government was basically un- 
changed in January. In 2011, State and local governments shed 

235.000 jobs and continue to face budget challenges that present a 
head wind for the economy. 

The overall unemployment rate was 8.3 percent, the lowest since 
February 2009. Even with this progress more than 12.7 million 
people are looking for work, simply can’t find it. The unemploy- 
ment rate in the African American community was 13.6 percent, 
among Hispanic workers the unemployment rate was 10.5 percent, 
while the overall unemployment rate for veterans was 7.5 percent. 
Gulf War-era II veterans faced an unemployment rate of 9.1 per- 
cent. 

Today’s employment report shows that the labor market con- 
tinues to recover. The job gains in January continued the momen- 
tum from the fourth quarter of 2011. However, unemployment re- 
mains too high, unacceptably high, and we need to stay focused on 
creating jobs. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin, I look forward to your testimony. 
Now it gives me pleasure to yield to Mr. Brady. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Cummings appears in 
the Submissions for the Record on page 26.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KEVIN BRADY, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Vice Chairman Brady. Thank you. Chairman. Commissioner 
Galvin, we welcome you in your new capacity to the Joint Economic 
Committee on unemployment numbers. Of course we know you 
well from your experience in prior employment hearings and as a 
dedicated BLS employee for many years. We appreciate your serv- 
ice and look forward to your testimony. We also welcome the mem- 
bers of your staff. 

Now these new jobs numbers are encouraging, are long overdue, 
but encouraging. The unemployment rate going down slightly is as 
well, but I have to caution you it masks an underlying weakness 
in our economy. Fewer Americans are actually participating in the 
workforce than in almost 28 years. The labor force participation 
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rate at 63.7 percent hasn’t been this low since March of 1983. The 
labor market simply isn’t recovering fast enough, considering espe- 
cially how depressed it has been. 

By comparison, at this point 31 months into the Reagan recovery, 
we had already added 8.7 million new payroll jobs. Today, however, 
the U.S. economy at best is uncertain, stopping and starting. We 
are still 6 million jobs short of where we were before the recession 
began. Labor force participation, as I said, is the lowest in decades. 
Yet unemployed workers still account for more than 8 percent of 
this shrunken workforce. I think whatever claims the President 
has made about how much worse the recession has been, his poli- 
cies have not stimulated the economy. We now have a huge Federal 
debt, continuing large deficits, and again, a stop and start uncer- 
tain job growth. 

More than 2% years have passed since the recession formally 
ended, yet real GDP growth is now expected to decline this year 
from a less-than-stellar 2.8 percent in the fourth quarter of last 
year. The contrast, we averaged over 6 percent economic growth 
during the first 10 quarters of the Reagan recovery. Business in 
America is still hoarding cash as it still holds investment below 
what it was before the recession began and is still not materially 
stepping up hiring despite what the new payroll job numbers say. 

Well, consider the chart behind me. The top line, the green line, 
shows hires and the bottom line layoffs. The huge churn in this 
chart is striking, over 4 million hires and 1.7 million layoffs, an 
image quite different from that of simply just looking at net job 
changes. The key observations here is the hires still remain where 
they were during the middle of the recession. With all the money 
the White House and Members of Congress have spent to stimulate 
employment, hires are still down about IV 2 million per month from 
before the recession. In that light the 243,000 payroll jobs gained 
today just aren’t that impressive. The magnitude of annual bench- 
mark revisions, the most recent of which BLS has introduced with 
today’s report, only underscores this problem. 

[Chart submitted by Vice Chairman Brady titled “Total Hires 
and Layoffs Since 2006” appears in the Submissions for the Record 
on page 28.] 

The low hires help explain why labor force participation is down. 
If hiring has not risen in well over 3 years with the huge pool of 
unemployed competing for jobs, then why stay in the labor force? 
They are simply dropping out. 

The unemployment rate and payroll job numbers are important 
statistics but they don’t reveal the full extent of the problem that 
America faces. The President’s current actions and proposals, in my 
view, are feeble attempts to lift a $15 trillion economy with the 
equivalent of matchsticks at the same time that it is tightening 
regulations, imposes an avalanche of new regulations, and thwarts 
the biggest shovel ready projects such as the Keystone Pipeline. 
They raise taxes all the while adding to our national debt with con- 
tinued undisciplined deficit spending. 

Strong private investment and job creation requires a balanced 
regulatory environment that actually encourages operation of the 
free market economy and a tax environment that engenders expan- 
sion, not retrenchment. The President is working against this free 
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market economy with his policies, undermining it with subsidies 
and special favors in some areas and harshly constraining and pun- 
ishing it in others. That will cause anemic growth, and this labor 
chart shows it. 

According to the CBO, a slowing economic growth will cause the 
unemployment rate to rise this year and next. The Congressional 
Budget Office predicts the unemployment rate will hit 8.9 percent 
in the fourth quarter of this year and over 9 percent next. Ameri- 
cans are eager for work and willing to work hard. The economic 
policies of our President have failed. We need a change in course, 
hard working taxpayers deserve better, and the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to get out of the way so private job creation and hiring 
can accelerate. 

Mr. Galvin, I look forward to hearing your testimony. I yield 
back. 

[The prepared statement of Vice Chairman Brady appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 29.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much, and now I 
yield to Mrs. Maloney. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY, A U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW YORK 

Representative Maloney. First of all, congratulations on your 
interim appointment, Mr. Galvin. And thank you for your many 
years of hard work for the Joint Economic Committee and testi- 
mony and also for the BLS, and also Dr. Horrigan and Mr. 
Nardone, we welcome you. 

And finally we have continuing good news. For the fifth month 
there has been a drop in the unemployment rate to 8.3 percent and 
for the twenty-third month we have been gaining jobs to 243,000 
jobs. So I fail to understand the doomsday testimony of my good 
friend Mr. Brady. With unemployment numbers falling and the 
number of jobs growth gaining, that shows that we are making 
steady progress in recovering from the Great Recession. 

Still we have much more work to do, including extending the 
payroll tax cut through all of 2012, which is a priority of President 
Obama and Democrats. And I am hopeful the House will approve 
that before the current extension expires at the end of the month. 

I look forward to your testimony and I hope it contains even 
more good news than these very encouraging numbers in unem- 
ployment and job growth. I yield back. 

Representative Cummings. Yield to Mr. Burgess. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL C. BURGESS, M.D., A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Representative Burgess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, Mr. 
Galvin, welcome to our committee and to your staff. We welcome 
you here. It goes without saying we all miss Dr. Hall. He certainly 
had a great deal of candor. He was the epitome of impartiality and 
nonpartisanship in his office. I tried several times to bait him, but 
I was never successful, and certainly look forward for your service 
here. 

The job numbers today, good news? I almost feel like I am in a 
Charles Dickens novel: It was the best of times, it was the worst 
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of times. The American economy is just hard to keep down. No 
matter what the Congress does to it, no matter what an adminis- 
tration does to it, the American economy has a unique and remark- 
able ability to recover. I know this having seen what happened to 
the economy when I was in the private sector during the savings 
and loan crash in Texas in the late 1980s. Certainly no government 
action seemed to be responsible for the recovery that eventually oc- 
curred there, but it was a fairly strong recovery and lasted for the 
next 20, 25 years and a period of unparalleled prosperity in our 
State. Our State continues to enjoy significant prosperity. People 
move to Texas because of the lower regulation environment, the 
low litigation environment, the lack of State income tax, right-to- 
work State. And as a consequence Texas has added four new con- 
gressional districts, essentially a population the size of Arkansas 
which has moved to Texas in the last 10 years. 

So it goes without saying that it is possible for the American 
public to do the right thing as far as job creation is concerned. It 
is not always possible that the government does the right thing. 

In fact, I just think I would align myself obviously close with Mr. 
Brady’s comments than Mrs. Maloney’s comments. But it is the pri- 
vate sector, it is the real economy, it is the folks out there that cre- 
ate something of their own and make it their own. That is what 
drives our economy. 

I really don’t have a lot of faith in the administration’s ability. 
I think the things that they have done and watching through this 
committee, the Joint Economic Committee in the last 3 years, hear- 
ing various people from the administration come in and testify, I 
cannot tell you the number of times that we were told by Christina 
Romer that the green shoots were sprouting and the economy was 
recovering only to find that those were weeds proliferating in the 
parking lot because no one was showing up for work because there 
were no jobs. 

Now as far as the administration is concerned, we have examples 
of where they have had the ability to make decisions and made the 
wrong decisions. Vice Chairman Brady referenced the Keystone 
Pipeline. Thousands of new jobs, no government spending required 
at all, just an international boundary that was crossed and there- 
fore the President’s office was involved and he made the wrong de- 
cision. 

The President is out even as we speak barnstorming around the 
country, talking about how he is creating jobs, and here was some- 
thing at his fingertips that would have created thousands of jobs, 
no government spending involved, put people back to work, given 
them jobs where they could have restored some self-dignity and 
some self-worth, and he turned his back on it. 

We have got other examples, the Maximum Achievable Control 
Technology that is now affecting the boiler MACT rules, the utility 
MACT rules, cross-state air pollution rules where Texas was in- 
cluded at the last minute with a group of northeastern states that 
there was no inclination prior to the issuance of the rule that the 
EPA was even considering Texas, and now we may be faced with 
having to close coal fired power plants and rolling brownouts or 
blackouts during our hot summer months. The war on natural gas 
which continues. Let’s face it, domestic energy production is going 
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to be part of this economic recovery, whether this administration 
likes it or not. It is high time that they stopped interfering with 
that. 

The Affordable Care Act, I mean I could go on and on about just 
that, and the chilling effect. And I hear it every week when I go 
home. Employer after employer says I don’t know what is ahead, 
I don’t know what you are going to do to me next, what is the court 
going to do, what is the election going to do? People are so uncer- 
tain about what they are going to have to be providing in terms 
of employee benefits they are genuinely frightened to add that em- 
ployee. 

Now the President goes around the country talking about his job 
proposals but they all involve more government. Let’s let the pri- 
vate sector do what it does best. We are America, we have a history 
of doing this over and over again. We need to decrease government 
regulations, taxes and let our economy grow. I have the utmost 
faith in the American people. I think when they are left to their 
own devices they can create jobs. I think whatever Congress does 
is an impediment, and I know whatever the administration does is 
certainly counterproductive. Let’s have faith in the American peo- 
ple. Let them continue to grow. 

I look forward to your testimony today, and I am certain we will 
learn a great deal. I yield back the balance of my time. 

[Chart submitted by Representative Burgess titled “U.S. Unem- 
ployment Rate & Minimum Wage (2002-2011)” appears in the Sub- 
missions for the Record on page 31.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. As I turn 
to Ms. Sanchez, I want to let Mr. Burgess know that just a half 
an hour ago on MSNBC Mark Zandi, one of Mr. McCain’s main ad- 
visers, said that the business community is definitely starting to 
engage and again he said when he looked at this report it was un- 
ambiguously positive. 

Ms. Sanchez. 

Representative Burgess. Would the gentleman yield? 

Vice Chairman Brady. Go ahead, Mr. Burgess. I was going to 
make the point that Mark Zandi was 3 million jobs off in the first 
year of the stimulus in estimations and has been consistently off. 

Mr. Burgess. 

Representative Burgess. Well, I would just point out that the 
President’s own jobs and economic council has beseeched the Presi- 
dent to remove some of these regulations and allow things. The 
cross-state air pollution law regulation was something they dis- 
tinctly referenced in their reports that have come before this com- 
mittee. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you. 

Representative Burgess. It is time for the administration to 
get out of the way. 

Representative Cummings. The fact is we are going in the 
right direction. You would think this was some doomsday report. 
The fact is that we are going in the right direction, thank God. 

Representative Maloney. Would the gentleman yield? 

Representative Cummings. Very briefly. 

Representative Maloney. My colleague, you have to remember 
that when President Obama took office this country was losing 
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700,000 jobs a month. The first 4 months before President Obama 
took office this country lost 4 million jobs. The President has put 
in a recovery package that is moving us in the right direction. 
Can’t we at least agree that it is good news that for 5 months the 
unemployment has fallen and that for 23 months we have been 
gaining jobs in this country? We should be pleased with this news. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Madam Chairman, if I may. My only 
point, I think ours, is we do think these numbers are encouraging. 
Our concern is the unemployment rate is going down because peo- 
ple are giving up, because they are not getting jobs and we think 
that is the wrong reason. 

Representative Cummings. The unemployment rate is 8.3 per- 
cent, last month it was 8.5 percent. 

Ms. Sanchez. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have a statement and I will not be putting one in for the record. 
But I came this morning to try to figure out where we really are 
and to get some ideas from people about how we continue the good 
trend that we have seen in these last 5 months with respect to un- 
employment going down. I really didn’t come here to hear a lot of 
political posturing and babble and everything. I am really struck 
by the fact that this committee’s job I think is really to contemplate 
and think about and suggest and move forward ideas for other leg- 
islative writing committees to implement. And, you know, this 
going back and forth and this really degrading, honestly, you guys 
of this committee it is really a frustrating thing for somebody who 
understands that we — that when we see good numbers and that 
when people say economists, all the economists this morning that 
I saw on television and in writing were saying, hey, this is good. 
Let’s just stop it. This is good and what can we do to make it bet- 
ter? 

Mr. Chairman, that is what this committee is charged with, and 
I am really looking forward to hearing from the three gentlemen 
before us to try to figure out where do we go from here. How do 
we go from here? How do we make this a positive thing for the 
American people? So I am open to hear the — you are my friends on 
the other side. So . . . 

Vice Chairman Brady. If I may, I think you are right. 

Representative Sanchez. I hope you will pull away from that. 

Representative Cummings. The gentlelady has a good point. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Vice Chairman Brady. I do apologize. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let’s 
work together on this, guys. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Campbell. 

Representative Campbell. Oh, no. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Mulvaney. 

Mr. Galvin, thank you very much for being here and we welcome 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN M. GALVIN, ACTING COMMISSIONER, 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS; ACCOMPANIED BY MI- 
CHAEL HORRIGAN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR PRICES 

AND LIVING CONDITIONS, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

AND THOMAS NARDONE, ACTING ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATIS- 
TICS, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Committee, thank you for the warm welcome and for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data that we 
released this morning. 

The unemployment rate decreased to 8.3 percent in January. 

Representative Cummings. A little louder, please. The green 
light should come on. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. It is on, it is on. 

Representative Cummings. There you go. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. The unemployment rate de- 
creased to 8.3 percent in January, and nonfarm payroll employ- 
ment rose by 243,000. In 2011, nonfarm employment increased by 
an average of 152,000 per month. Job growth was widespread in 
the private sector in January, with the largest gains occurring in 
professional and business services, leisure and hospitality, and 
manufacturing. 

Professional and business services added 70,000 jobs over the 
month, compared with an average monthly gain of 48,000 in 2011. 
Nearly half of the January increase occurred in employment serv- 
ices as temporary help employment continued to trend up. Also 
within professional and business services, employment rose in ac- 
counting and bookkeeping and in architectural and engineering 
services. 

Employment in leisure and hospitality increased by 44,000, most- 
ly in food services. Health care employment rose by 31,000, with 
job gains in hospitals and ambulatory care services. Employment 
in both wholesale and retail trade continued to trend up over the 
month. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment in- 
creased by 50,000 in January, nearly all in durable goods manufac- 
turing. Fabricated metal products, machinery, and motor vehicles 
each added jobs. Over the past 2 months, construction employment 
rose by 52,000, mainly among nonresidential specialty trade con- 
tractors. Mining employment continued to expand in January. 
Since a recent low point in October 2009, mining has added 
172,000 jobs. 

Government employment was little changed in January. Over the 
last 12 months employment in the sector has decreased by 276,000 
with declines in local government. State government, excluding 
education, and the U.S. Postal Service. 

Average hourly earnings of all employees on private nonfarm 
payrolls increased by $0.04 in January. Over the past 12 months, 
average hourly earnings have risen by 1.9 percent. From December 
2010 to December 2011, the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers increased by 3.0 percent. 

In accordance with annual practice, the establishment survey 
data released today reflect the incorporation of benchmark revi- 
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sions. Each year, BLS reanchors the sample-based survey esti- 
mates to full universe accounts of employment, primarily derived 
from administrative records of the unemployment insurance tax 
system. The level of nonfarm payroll employment in March 2011 
was revised up by 162,000, or 0.1 percent. This compares to an av- 
erage benchmark revision over the past 10 years of plus or minus 
about 0.3 percent. 

Before discussing the data from our survey of households, I 
would note that, as is our annual practice, we have incorporated 
new population controls into the January estimates. Data begin- 
ning in January 2012 reflect population controls based on Census 
2010, as well as updated information on net international migra- 
tion, and some methodological adjustments in the estimation proc- 
ess. Official estimates for December 2011 and earlier months will 
not be revised to incorporate the Census 2010-based controls. The 
impact of the new controls on the unemployment rate is negligible. 
However, two important Household Survey measures, the employ- 
ment population ratio and the labor force participation rate, are 
lowered by the change in the composition of the population as seen 
in these new controls. The new controls raise the population of per- 
sons 55 years and older and, to a lesser extent, persons 16 to 24 
years of age. Both of these groups are less likely to be in the labor 
force than the general population. 

So now returning to the data for January, the unemployment 
rate continued to decline over the month. Since August 2011, the 
jobless rate has fallen from 9.1 to 8.3 percent, and the number of 
unemployed persons has declined by about 1.2 million. In January, 
the number of persons unemployed for 27 weeks or more was little 
changed at 5.5 million and made up 42.9 percent of the total. The 
employment population ratio increased over the months and the 
labor force participation rate was unchanged after accounting for 
the impact of the Census 2010-based population controls. 

To summarize January’s labor market developments, nonfarm 
payroll employment increased by 243,000 and the unemployment 
rate decreased by 8.3 percent. 

My colleagues and I would now be glad to answer your questions. 

[The statement of Acting Commissioner Galvin, together with 
Press Release No. USDL- 12-0163, appears in the Submissions for 
the Record on page 32.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. I want you 
to clarify, Mr. Galvin, one point. How much of the drop in the un- 
employment rate in January was due to people finding jobs and 
how much was due to people dropping out of the labor force? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, the level was down about 
381,000 in January, and over these 5 months since August, while 
it has been declining, the unemployment rate has been declining, 
the level of unemployment is down about 1.2 million. Over that 
same period employment measured by the Household Survey is up 
about 1.7 million. So, you know, the numbers add up to a story of 
the unemployed finding jobs over this 5-month period. The labor 
force has risen a little bit. 

Representative Cummings. The economic momentum that has 
occurred over the past few months seems to have carried into the 
labor market. In addition to the 100,000 plus jobs being created 
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each month, weekly applications for initial unemployment benefits 
fell last week to 367,000 and have remained helow 400,000 for 10 
of the last 12 weeks. Furthermore, the unemployment rate last 
month fell to 8.3 percent, the lowest since Fehruap^, 2009. How- 
ever, some observers have raised concerns that the improved num- 
bers are a blip, or a reflection of the increased hiring that always 
occurs during the winter holidays or in the case of the unemploy- 
ment rate it is a reflection of reduced labor force participation. 

Commissioner, what is your perspective regarding the accuracy 
of the positive job creation numbers and the extent to which they 
are attributable to the winter holiday shopping season or other fac- 
tors? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, I am confident in the ac- 
curacy of the numbers this month and every month. We adjust the 
numbers to remove normal recurring seasonal variation from 
things like winter — Christmastime hiring. 

Representative Cummings. Now, the overall unemployment 
rate has fallen. Are all demographic groups facing lower unemploy- 
ment rates? In particular how are our African American teenagers 
doing, Hispanic teenagers and African American and Hispanic 
adults? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, I have easily accessible 
the overall African American unemployment rate. It dropped 2.2 
points this month down to 13.6 percent. 

Representative Cummings. Is that significant? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. That is significant. 

Representative Cummings. And what do you attribute that to? 
Do you have any idea from what you can see? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, again the numbers add up 
to African Americans leaving unemployment and finding jobs. 

Representative Cummings. Okay. And Hispanics? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Hispanic rate was 10.5 percent 
in January, down about half a point but not a significant dif- 
ference. 

Representative Cummings. Now one of the most persistent 
challenges since the 2007 economic collapse is the issue of long- 
term unemployment. As I mentioned in my opening remarks, more 
than 42 percent of the people who are unemployed have been job- 
less for 6 months or more, and 70 percent of the long-term unem- 
ployed have been out of work for a year longer. What long-term un- 
employment trends are you seeing? And then I will turn it over to 
Mr. Brady. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, the number of people look- 
ing for work for 27 weeks or more has fallen over the last year 
about 700,000 just as unemployment has fallen over the last year. 
But in percentage terms the long-term unemployed still represents 
a large share of the unemployed, well 42.9 percent this month, a 
little different from 43.9 percent a year earlier. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Brady. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Galvin, 
obviously we are always encouraged by new jobs numbers. We see 
the unemployment rate going down, but again we want it to go 
down because people are getting jobs and not just getting out of the 
workforce. When the recession began the labor participation rate. 
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the people who were actively in this workforce, was 66 percent. 
Today it is now according to the latest report 63.7 percent. That 
is the lowest since 1983. Are fewer workers in the workforce indic- 
ative of a healthy economy? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well. 

Vice Chairman Brady. I mean honestly, is that a sign of a 
healthy economy that fewer people are working in the workforce? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Some of the decline in the labor 
force since the recession is due to demographic reasons. Overall the 
productive capacity of the economy is higher. The more the work 
the more the participation of workers in the labor force. 

Vice Chairman Brady. The CBO this week indicated that un- 
employment will rise this year and next and that at this pace of 
job growth that America won’t get back to its level of unemploy- 
ment before the recession until 2015. Do you have any reason to 
disagree with those projections? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, BLS avoids forecasting 
like that. It is sort of an exercise that requires a lot of assumptions 
and judgments. And we try to stick to the facts of describing the 
current labor market. 

Vice Chairman Brady. In taking a look at the numbers this 
month, in the jobs report numbers you report each month, it is a 
net number, isn’t it, that could go up if businesses lay off fewer 
workers than before even though they may not be hiring more new 
ones. I don’t know if that fact is widely recognized. And could you 
comment on this point on the term “job creation” in this context? 
It doesn’t necessarily mean that everyone keeps their jobs and 
more jobs are filled, does it? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. There is lots of churn- 
ing in the economy each month. This number we report from the 
payroll survey is a net number reflecting the difference between 
the additions to payrolls or hiring and the subtractions from pay- 
rolls or separations and quits. 

Vice Chairman Brady. In the chart behind me we are still, 
again, looking at the bigger picture, what does it take to have a 
healthy recovery. Here we are years after the recession officially 
ended, we are still in the stop and start mode and fairly uncertain. 
Clearly the new hires continue to be about where they were in the 
middle of the recession. 

Can you comment? We get these reports. I guess they are called 
the JOLTS report, not as frequently as we get your employment 
situation reports. How could we get more insight into critical num- 
bers like this before the next JOLTS report comes out? How can 
we look more quickly at important indicators like this? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. You are right, the JOLTS num- 
bers are lagged about a month and a half behind the payroll survey 
numbers. We don’t have any data that is more timely than JOLTS 
to tell you about what is going on beneath this net change in pay- 
roll employment from the payroll survey. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Let me finish with this, again going 
back. We are looking for indicators of a healthy economy. The new 
jobs numbers are good, the number of people working is a key indi- 
cator. My numbers show that if we actually had a count of those 
who have given up or not in the workforce today, that this month 
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their unemployment rate actually would have gone up from 11.6 
percent to 11.7 percent. Do you figure those numbers as you do 
your reports? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. No, we don’t. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Mrs. 
Maloney. 

Representative Maloney. Well, thank you for this report. It is 
good news, especially in the number of unemployment rate drop- 
ping for 5 straight months. That is very good news and we are 
trending in the right direction with 23 months of job gains, 243,000 
for this month alone. Could you point out other bright spots in this 
report, any other good news that you see that the country is 
trending in the right direction? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, the rise in payroll employ- 
ment this month of 243,000 is a sizable one compared to the path 
of payroll employment last year, which averaged monthly gains of 
152,000. Some of the gains this month in the private sector were 
widespread. Notably we saw large gains in professional and busi- 
ness services, and leisure and hospitality, and health care employ- 
ment, in manufacturing which gained 50,000 jobs. And in construc- 
tion which has been fiat since early 2010, but has now recorded a 
couple of increases totaling 52,000, mostly in nonresidential spe- 
cialty trade contractors. 

Representative Maloney. Often January numbers don’t show 
this kind of gains; is this unusual for January numbers? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. No, we adjust the numbers for 
normal recurring seasonal variation in January and any month. 
We try to take that normal variation out of there so what you are 
looking at is the underlying labor trend in the labor market. 

Representative Maloney. And Mr. Galvin, I am interested in 
making sure that the economy improves for all sectors. Can you tell 
me whether the unemployment rate has been dropping for women 
or just men seeing this unemployment rate drop? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. I will get right with you on 
that. 

Mr. Nardone. We have seen the unemployment rate for men 
has dropped a bit more than for women. It went up more during 
the recession than the rate for women did. Although both went up, 
they are both lower than they were; they are not as low as they 
were at the start of the recession obviously. 

Representative Maloney. Well, we know that many State and 
local governments have been laying off workers and women pre- 
dominantly work in State and local governments. Do you think 
that is part of the cause, the women’s unemployment rate? 

Mr. Nardone. I think the fact that the men’s rate has come 
down more than the women’s is that it is a reflection of the fact 
that men were more affected in industries that were very hard hit 
cyclically like manufacturing and construction. 

Representative Maloney. Now, when you were talking about 
the long-term unemployed and you said earlier that the long-term 
unemployed was continuing, do you have a breakdown in age of the 
people that are saying they are — and the people who are giving up? 
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Is it predominantly 55 and older? Do you have a breakdown in age 
in the long-term unemployed? Is there a trend in that sector? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. One second, we do have that. 
Let’s move on and Mr. Nardone will find that. 

Representative Maloney. Okay. And also do you see any — do 
you break down regions? Are there certain regions that are boom- 
ing or doing better with the employment and the dropping of the 
unemployed rate? Do you see the South, the East, the West or any 
areas that are urban areas, are they more hard hit than others? 
Do you have any trends in geography and how the workers of our 
country are faring? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. We will have to get back to you 
on the breakdown of the long-term unemployed. It is not something 
we brought today. As well we can get back to you on the geographic 
differentials and the dropping of the unemployment rate. 

[Letter dated February 24 , 2012, transmitting Acting Commis- 
sioner John M. Galvin’s response to Representative Carolyn B. 
Maloney appears in the Submissions for the Record on page 76.] 

Representative Maloney. Thank you for your hard work. My 
time has expired, thank you. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Campbell. 

Representative Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You 
know, sometimes we get these statistics, it happens with CPI as 
well, and the feel on the ground is different than what the statistic 
is. And certainly recently where CPI was kind of low but the feel 
on the ground was that the things that people were buying were 
going up at a faster rate than CPI. Now I admittedly come from 
one of the states with the highest unemployment rates, California. 
But as much as these statistics are good — the feel on the ground 
isn’t as good. One of the things I wanted to ask about, and correct 
me if I am wrong on this, but where is the employment in the per- 
centage drop, from 8.5 to 8.3, since the widest measure of unem- 
ployment, which includes discouraged, marginally attached, and 
part-time people who would prefer to be full time, actually in- 
creased slightly to 23.8 percent if I have my numbers correct. So 
how — what does that mean or how does that happen? So this sort 
of headline number went down but the broader number went up? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, the widest measure that 
BLS produces we refer to as U-6, which does include all of the 
marginally attached and the part-time for economic reasons, and 
that is at 15.1 percent in January as compared to 8.3 percent for 
the base unemployment rate. That was unchanged over the month, 
the widest measure. 

Representative Campbell. Okay. So that was unchanged but 
the other went down. So that means that maybe some of these peo- 
ple who became employed became employed as part-time; is that 
what that means? And by the way what does marginally attached 
mean? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. That means workers who want 
and are available for work, they have looked in the last year for 
jobs but they haven’t looked in the last month. 

Representative Campbell. They have looked in the last year 
but haven’t looked in the last month. 
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Acting Commissioner Galvin. They need to have looked in the 
last month to be counted as unemployed. 

Representative Campbell. I see. All right. So they aren’t em- 
ployed but you don’t count them in the number that includes the 
8.3. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Campbell. So on the broadest number, and I 
read the wrong number, but 15.1 percent of the population is the 
broad number that is unemployed or under employed with the 
part-time and that didn’t change from last? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. It has declined pretty 
much in step with the decline in the regular unemployment rate 
over the last 5 months. 

Representative Campbell. All right, okay. And then the total 
workforce, civilian labor force was actually up, was it, so the total 
labor force was up as well; is that right? I am trying to understand. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Uh-huh. 

Representative Campbell. Sometimes, as we know, the numer- 
ator and the denominator of unemployment drop when people drop 
out of the workforce and it makes it look like we are doing better 
but we are actually not employing more people. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, over these 5 months 
where the unemployment rate has come down eight-tenths of a per- 
cent the level of unemployed has declined by 1.2 million, but at the 
same time the level of employed from the Household Survey is up 
1.7 million. So the sum of those is the labor force. So you have got 
the unemployed subtracted from the employed and you get a rise 
in the labor force of about a half million over this time period. 

Representative Campbell. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Ms. 
Sanchez. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you very much and thank 
you, gentlemen, for being before us today. I want to go along some 
of the discussion points that my colleague from Orange County on 
the other side was talking about. I am interested in, first of all, be- 
cause you mention population in your report or population groups, 
so I am trying to understand what does that mean. In particular, 
when you look at the overall numbers there is a thing called the 
baby boomers and a lot of them are getting to retirement age, and 
supposedly that was the largest group of people in a particular 
time frame that the United States had seen. So my question to you 
is are we seeing the baby boomers retire and therefore be out of 
the workforce? And is that having some impact to that? And are 
we graduating or are we seeing enough young people enter into the 
workforce that they are making up those numbers, or what is the 
relationship between those two ends of the employment line? 

And then my next question is could you in some way characterize 
what is going on with the youth in particular, those without a col- 
lege degree and maybe those with a college degree, because it does 
seem that on — that in the weeds where we are when we go home 
that kids aren’t getting employment despite getting an education. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. I will have my colleague, Mr. 
Nardone, handle that. 
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Mr. Nardone. In terms of looking at — one thing that will he use- 
ful is to look at labor force participation rates and taking a some- 
what longer view. One thing that is been happening is the labor 
force participation rates for people age 55 and over, which would 
include that baby boom group, has actually been going up a little 
bit over time. Labor force participation rates for younger people 
over a longer period have been trending down, partly — there has 
also been an increase in school enrollment of those young people, 
too. Young people who are in school can be in the labor force obvi- 
ously, they are having a part-time job or they can be looking for 
work, but in general people who are in school are less likely to be 
in the labor force than those who aren’t. 

Representative Sanchez. So what you are basically telling me 
is — and do you think that would be attributed to the fact that 
maybe people who thought they had a retirement sort of lost their 
retirement or they don’t feel as comfortable, maybe they are living 
longer, whether it is a McDonald’s job or part-time consultant, or 
what have you, and they tend to take up those places that we 
might have seen young people before? Could that be what is going 
on? 

Mr. Nardone. We don’t really know the exact reasons. One 
thing we do know is that the increase in labor force participation 
rate for people 55 and over actually predated the recession. It had 
been going on since the 1990s really. 

Representative Sanchez. Interesting, okay. I know that Mrs. 
Maloney I think asked about this, this is about geography. It seems 
to me, can we tell where these jobs are being created? Because it 
seems to me like a lot of these jobs that are being created may be 
moving south or southwest in the country. Do we have numbers on 
that or would you be able to get us numbers so that we could take 
a look at where jobs are really be creating and where we are really 
losing them. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. I do have some numbers on that 
with me today. Now our State numbers are lagged a month, so we 
reported the national number for January today but our State 
numbers are only available through December. But looking at the 
December numbers the States with the largest gain since the na- 
tional employment trough in early 2010 job basis have been Texas, 
California, Florida, simply the largest States. On a percentage 
basis, percentage growth basis, the States with the largest change. 
North Dakota, Utah, Texas, Oklahoma, Wyoming. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you. And my last question, 
real fast, when we talk about going back to this whole maybe un- 
deremployed or still searching for the real job you want, do we 
have — I know you gave us a particular cost or average per wage 
of $23 or $24, but does that include benefits? And are we seeing 
any changes in the type of jobs we are getting and what type — is 
there a smaller benefit package going with those jobs? Are there 
any numbers available with that in the aggregate? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Yeah, those numbers I gave you 
are wages only. We issued an employment cost index report earlier 
this week, I believe it was, which showed the continuation of the 
trend of the cost of benefits to employers growing faster than the 
cost of wages. I don’t have any information though about the na- 
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ture of the benefit packages of jobs that are being created right 
now. 

Representative Sanchez. So let me just rephrase that. So you 
are saying that if I am an average employer and I am getting an 
average person on the payroll for the first time, I am paying them 
about $24 but the benefit package to them is actually costing me 
more than it used to per employee? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Sanchez. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man I appreciate that. Mr. Mulvaney. 

Representative Mulvaney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Galvin, I am going to stay away from the policy issues and 
just make sure I can understand the data. So I am going to run 
down a list relatively quickly and make sure I am reading it cor- 
rectly. The labor force participation rate dropped last month from 
64 percent to 63.7 percent. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. The number of discouraged workers 
was up from roughly 945,000 to 1.05 million people; is that correct? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. That the number of other margin- 
ally attached workers grew from 1.595 million to 1.75 million last 
month, U5? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Yeah. The other — I have to do 
the math there. That looks right. 

Representative Mulvaney. The number of folks who are em- 
ployed part time for economic reasons grew from 8.098 million peo- 
ple to 8.23 million people last month? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. And that the unemployed by the 
widest measure grew then from 23.74 million to 23.8 million people 
last month; is that correct? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. I have to dig for that level. I 
have the rate. 

Representative Mulvaney. The rate went from 15.2 to 15.1? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. That the percent of total long-term 
unemployed — excuse me, the long-term as a percentage of the total 
unemployed last month rose from 42.7 percent to 43.3 percent. 
That is defined by folks out of work more than 6 months, 27 
weeks? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. It rose four-tenths of a percent 
to 42.9 percent. 

Representative Mulvaney. Okay. And then the graph that 
Vice Chairman Brady offered, is up here behind us, shows that the 
number of total hires is roughly the same now on a monthly basis 
as it was in late 2008. Would you agree with that, sir? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. If those numbers are correct, 
yes, I would. I have some data from our JOLT survey which show 
that JOLT hires have increased some since the end of the reces- 
sion. It doesn’t appear that that line is going up. 

Representative Mulvaney. I think that is correct, sir. That is 
the end of the recession. Those were the new hires last month. So 
I think your statement is probably correct but I think mine is as 
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well. If you go back to late 2008, which is the blue dotted vertical 
line there. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Current hires are below that 
level. 

Representative Mulvaney. Exactly. If we add this discouraged 
workers, other marginally attached workers and folks who are un- 
employed part time for economic reasons, then the unemployment 
rate in this country is 15.1 percent this month? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. Thank you, sir. 

You mentioned earlier that the labor force has grown slightly 
and it looks like it has from 15. — excuse me 153.9 million people 
to 154.4. Given the population growth over the same period of time, 
is that the growth in the size of the labor force that you would ex- 
pect to see? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. That depends on the degree to 
which the growth and the population participates in the labor 
force, but generally you would expect an increase of somewhere 
from 100 to 150,000 per month just to keep up with the population 
and their rate of participating. 

Representative Mulvaney. I am sorry. Say that again. You 
would expect the job, the number of jobs to grow 150,000 jobs per 
month? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. You would expect the labor 
force — well, you need about 100 to 150,000 jobs per month to keep 
up with the growth in the labor force. 

Representative Mulvaney. So if we had 150,000 jobs per 
month, all other things being equal, the unemployment rate will 
not come down? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. All other things being 
equal, the participation rate will stay the same and the jobs being 
found will go to the new folks coming into the labor force. 

Representative Mulvaney. So at the rate of job creation last 
month, all other things being equal, how long will it take for to us 
get employment down to say 6^2 percent? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Yeah, that requires a lot of 
speculation I need to avoid because I really can’t predict the rates 
at which people will enter the labor force. I can tell you that the 
job growth we have seen since employment turned around is meas- 
ured by the Payroll Survey. It is still about 5.6 million below, there 
is still about a 5.6 million drop or loss from — there is still 5.6 mil- 
lion jobs to be gained in order for us to regain all of the jobs lost 
during this downturn. 

Representative Mulvaney. Thank you, Mr. Galvin. 

Lastly, on page 3 of your report you indicate that government 
jobs are down considerably since — over the course of the last 12 
months, 276,000 jobs lost, with declines in local government. State 
government, excluding education and the U.S. Postal Service. If 
you add education back into those numbers, what does that job loss 
within the government sector look like? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. One second, I will get that for 
you. Well, that is the total over the year that you just gave me. 

Representative Mulvaney. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Commissioner Galvin. 276,000 jobs were lost in gov- 
ernment for January 2011 to January 2012, and that is the total 
of Federal, State, both the education and the non-education compo- 
nents, and local, both the education and non-education components. 

Representative Mulvaney. I am sorry. I am looking at your 
notes on page 3, and it specifically says State government, exclud- 
ing education. So I took that to mean that any gains in education 
were excluded from that number, is that not correct? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. No, that is just a way of break- 
ing down the State government total, because some people are in- 
terested in that. The education sector and then the non-education 
sector of the State government. 

Representative Mulvaney. I guess I apologize for going a little 
long, Mr. Chairman. I guess my question is where are the edu- 
cation jobs contained on the list on page 3? If we added one edu- 
cation job — it looks like we have added education jobs since the be- 
ginning of the recession, we added education jobs from November 
to December. So on the list on page 3 if we hire a teacher what 
category does it go into? 

Mr. Nardone. I think just in terms of local government edu- 
cation, looking over the year, currently there are 7.8 million in 
local government education. That is down from 7.9 million a year 
ago. State government education, you had — it is essentially flat, 
about 2.4 million. Private education has gone up 80,000. 

Representative Mulvaney. Okay. So education is roughly flat 
over the course of the last year? 

Mr. Nardone. If you are looking at government education. State 
and local, it is down mainly in local areas. The State government 
education is flat over the year. 

Representative Mulvaney. I gotcha. Gentlemen, thank you 
very much. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Burgess. 

Representative Burgess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Galvin, the current state of the economy when we look at this re- 
cession and compare it to the previous recessions and the recov- 
ery — and I apologize for not having the graphics here, but everyone 
understands that the recovery has been slower and much more pro- 
longed than other recessions, certainly that have occurred during 
my lifetime and in years preceding that. Can you give us some rea- 
sons why the recovery has been so painfully slow in occurring? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, I don’t know that I have 
the reasons, but I certainly can confirm that as compared, say, to 
the recessions in 1975 and 1982 job recovery in this recession is 
much slower as compared to the recessions of 1991 and 2003, or 
that ended in 1991 and 2003. Job recovery after this recession is 
somewhat slower. 

Representative Burgess. Well, I did take the liberty of pre- 
paring some economic data, and I realize that is not my forte, and 
at the risk of relating two things that are not related I decided to 
plot the unemployment rate for the last 10 years and I put on the 
graph also, since it has been the subject of some national discus- 
sion, the minimum wage increases that have recently occurred, and 
you can see there that there does appear to be a parallel. Now, I 
realize there is a risk in relating two things that may not be re- 
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lated, but do you have a comment on the association of those two 
lines on the graph? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Yeah. We don’t engage in that 
sort of policy analysis. We don’t want to do anything to undermine 
your trust in our objectivity and fairness. 

Representative Burgess. The reality is, though, that this 
changes the unemployment rate. You know, I referenced in my 
opening statement that there are some things the administration 
has done, but there are other things that the Congress has done. 
There are some things that the Congress did during the last ad- 
ministration when Speaker Pelosi took over as Speaker of the 
House, and this was one of those things. 

Now, it is relevant because it also — people are discussing maybe 
we should just index the minimum wage to inflation, and what I 
see in looking at this is a period of relative stability while the min- 
imum wage stayed at $5.15 an hour. Perhaps we are achieving a 
new equilibrium up at the other end of the graph. And if you index 
the minimum wage to inflation, would it likely have this disruptive 
effect that perhaps occurred during 2007, 2008, 2009 and 2010? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Again, I really can’t comment 
on policy questions like that. 

Representative Burgess. Let me ask you this: Did the size of 
the labor force change this past month? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. It did. 

Representative Burgess. The civilian labor force. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Yes — well, after adjustment for 
the population controls it was up 250,000. That is a small change. 

Representative Burgess. But another way of looking at it 
those not in the labor force increased from 86.7 million to 87.9 mil- 
lion; is that an accurate reflection? 

Mr. Nardone. There is an issue with this month’s numbers. As 
was mentioned in the testimony, we incorporated new population 
estimates that are based on the Census 2010, which makes the dif- 
ference between December and January not strictly comparable. 
Essentially those new population controls show that there were 
more people who were over the age of 55 and more people who 
were between the ages of 16 to 24, groups that are less likely to 
be in the labor force than the general population. So you have what 
looks like a big bump-up in the number of people not in the labor 
force. If you adjust for that artificial — for population control it is 
actually down by 75,000, the size — the population that is not in the 
labor force. 

Representative Burgess. This may fall into that broad cat- 
egory of lies, darn lies and statistics, but still 1.2 million people lost 
from the labor force. That is a big chunk of folks. Okay, we mas- 
sage numbers and make it look not so bad, but, you know, you just 
have to worry if we are losing people from the labor force at that 
rate, yeah, you make your numbers look better as far as the unem- 
ployment rate if your goalpost is November 2012, but what people 
are feeling out in the country, what people are experiencing out in 
the country, and this is what I encounter when I go home, people 
say don’t talk to me about the economic recovery because even in 
Texas we are not feeling it. And I rather suspect that if I was vis- 
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iting California or Ohio or Michigan I would hear those same senti- 
ments perhaps even a little more strongly. 

Let me just ask you in the time I have remaining, the fact that 
there are fewer payroll jobs than there were pre-recession and this 
month you gain 200,000, so coming back at a rate of 200,000 a 
month, say this month is the new normal, this is the new bench- 
mark, every month is going to be just like this month going for- 
ward. When do we get back to the pre-recession level? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. It would take 23 more months 
of growth at this month’s pace, 243,000 per month, to regain all 
those jobs. 

Representative Burgess. And if the number drifted down from 
that obviously, the length of time is going to extend. What do you 
look to — let me ask you this, you referenced in your figures the 
mining, is that the oil and gas development that occurs also? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Uh-huh. 

Representative Burgess. We did some positive reflection there; 
is that correct? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. 

Representative Burgess. Even with the price of natural gas 
fairly low, the price of oil has maintained a high level, but the over- 
all outlook for that sector is it something that is positive or nega- 
tive? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, we avoid forecasting, but 
mining has been growing recently due to oil — support activities for 
oil and gas mining. 

Representative Burgess. And again I would just reemphasize 
the administration could go a long way toward the economic recov- 
ery of this country, producing American jobs and American energy, 
and I think your data today supports that. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot see the clock so I have no earthly idea 
of whether I am yielding back time or whether I have run over. 

Representative Cummings. About 2 minutes over. 

Representative Burgess. I appreciate your indulgence and I 
yield back whatever time remains. We might in the future try to 
have the clock visible. 

Representative Cummings. I agree. 

Just one last question. Let me just pick up on something that 
Mr. Mulvaney was talking about, the public sector jobs. We have 
lost a lot of jobs in the public sector, have we not? What did you 
say, 276,000? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct, over the year. That was 
lost. 

That is correct, 276,000 government jobs lost over the year. 

Representative Cummings. And do you see a trend with re- 
gard to the loss of those jobs? In other words, is that a steady trend 
going down? We hear a lot of complaints about public service work- 
ers and making government smaller. I know we are talking 
about — I think you said State, local and Federal; is that right? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Correct. Government has been 
losing since — well, pretty steadily since near the end of 2010. State 
and local government had employment peaks in August 2008 and 
USPS has been losing jobs for far longer. 
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Representative Cummings. All right, the question that I al- 
ways ask is if somehody were watching this today and they were 
trying to find employment based upon what you see there, what 
are the areas, fields that you would tell them are — not that you 
would be giving them advice, you would be telling them what 
seems to be growing, the fields that seem to be growing, and the 
geographic areas, somebody who is really desperate for a job and 
trying to get something out of this hearing as to where they might 
go to get a job? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, this week BLS just pub- 
lished our employment projections for the period ending 2020. So 
they provide sort of a job outlook for occupations. Just to summa- 
rize, these projections showed the largest number of jobs are in 
three sort of classes of occupations. One is called office and admin- 
istrative support occupations; these are jobs like customer service 
representatives and bookkeeping clerks. Second big category of pro- 
jected growth is in health care practitioners and technical occupa- 
tions. Jobs like registered nurses, which we project to grow by 
700,000 jobs by 2020. And physicians and surgeons are in that 
group, too. The group with the third largest rate of increase or pro- 
jected growth is sales and related occupations, like sales represent- 
atives and cashiers. 

Representative Cummings. And what about geographic areas? 
If somebody wants to move from a State that has a very high un- 
employment rate — I think you mentioned a little bit earlier a few 
States that were doing pretty good with regard to jobs, what States 
would you tell them that they might want to look at? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. We don’t do 

Representative Cummings. I know Texas would be one. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Uh-huh. We don’t do these pro- 
jections by State but regarding unemployment rates. States with 
the lowest unemployment rates in our most recent release, Decem- 
ber 2011, were North Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Mulvaney, just 2 minutes, 3 
minutes. 

Representative Mulvaney. I won’t need that much time, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Galvin, just to follow up on a question the chairman 
asked you a second ago, the 276,000 government jobs that were lost 
in 2011, approximately what percentage of the overall government 
workforce does that number represent? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. We will have to dig that up. 

Representative Mulvaney. I thought I had seen a number of 
roughly 22 million government jobs as of last month. 

Representative Cummings. Is that State, local and Federal? 

Representative Mulvaney. Uh-huh. Yes, sir, I believe it to be. 

Mr. Nardone. That would be a decline of 1.2 percent of the level 
in January 2011. 

Representative Mulvaney. So for all of 2011 the size of the 
government workforce. Federal, State and local, shrank by 1.2 per- 
cent? 

Mr. Nardone. I believe that is correct. 

Representative Mulvaney. Mr. Galvin said earlier in his testi- 
mony that we are still 5.6 million jobs short in the overall economy 
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from the beginning of the recession. What percentage does that 
represent of the overall workforce? 

Mr. Nardone. That is about 4 percent of the current workforce. 
I don’t really have what it was, the decline from the start. 

Representative Mulvaney. It would be a little bit higher but 
about the same. Thank you, gentlemen. That is all I have. 

Representative Burgess. Could I just? 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Burgess for 2 minutes. 

Representative Burgess. One last question. We are grappling 
with the unemployment insurance extension here on the floor this 
week, next week. Typically in your experience, just purely from a 
statistical perspective and not a policy perspective, I am not asking 
you to speculate, but when unemployment benefits run out, what 
typically happens to the unemployment rate? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. Well, that is a policy question. 

Representative Burgess. No, I am asking you for statistical 
analysis. You have looked at it from previous years. Is there a 
trend or is this a non sequitur? 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. We really haven’t looked at the 
relationship between the rise in the unemployment rate and the 
rise in unemployment insurance. 

Representative Burgess. Would you be good enough to look at 
that for me and respond to me between this month and next 
month? It is something I know that holds a lot of interest for a lot 
of us. 

Acting Commissioner Galvin. It is not something BLS does, 
but we can certainly look around at what other studies are out 
there and bring it to your attention. 

Representative Burgess. I would appreciate it. 

[Letter dated dated February 12, 2012, transmitting Acting Com- 
missioner John M. Galvin’s response to Representative Michael C. 
Burgess appears in the Submissions for the Record on page 79.] 

Representative Cummings. Mr. Mulvaney. 

Representative Mulvaney. The Bureau clearly tracks the 
length of period of time that folks are on unemployment. Is there 
data available that would or could show us when folks on the aver- 
age come off of employment and go back into the workforce, wheth- 
er it would be in week 2 or 8 or 27? 

Mr. Nardone. We don’t actually track when people are on unem- 
ployment insurance. We do have some statistics for people who are 
unemployed, how long they are unemployed before they either find 
employment or go out. We developed that over the past year and 
we could provide an article that we wrote about that to you. 

[Letter dated February 12, 2012, transmitting Acting Commis- 
sioner John M. Galvin’s response to Representative Mick Mulvaney 
appears in the Submissions for the Record on page 84.] 

Representative Mulvaney. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate 
that. 

Representative Cummings. Gentlemen, I want to thank you 
very much. And Mr. Galvin, welcome again. It does appear that we 
are moving in the right direction, not moving as fast as all of us 
would like because there are so many people unemployed. I know 
particularly in my district I see it every day, I live I amongst it. 
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high rate of unemployment, but the fact is we are moving in the 
right direction, and I want to thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 10:43 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Prepahed Statement of Representative Elijah Cummings 

Good morning. Chairman Casey couldn’t be here today and I’m pleased to stand 
in for him this morning. 

I’d like to welcome Acting Commissioner John Galvin this morning as well as Mr. 
Thomas Nardone, Acting Associate Commissioner for Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, and Dr. Michael Horrigan, Associate Commissioner for Prices and 
Living Conditions. 

I want to make a couple of overall comments about the economic recovery before 
diving into this month’s employment numbers. 

In the second half of 2011, economic momentum picked up. 

The labor market continued to strengthen — adding 100,000 or more jobs for four 
straight months. 

Additionally, we learned last week that GDP grew at a 2.8 percent annual rate 
in the fourth quarter, an improvement over the previous three quarters of 2011, 
though inventory rebuilding accounted for much of the growth. 

There are other encouraging signs. The manufacturing sector continues to show 
strength. 

• The ISM Manufacturing Index reading of 54.1 percent in January marked the 
30th consecutive month of expansion in the manufacturing sector. 

And the unemployment rate has been moving in the right direction. During 2011, 
the national unemployment rate fell from 9.4 percent to 8.5 percent. 

However, workers who have been out of work for long periods continue to struggle 
to find new jobs. More than 42 percent of the unemployed have been jobless for six 
months or more. 

We need to help workers regain their footing and bolster the recovery by extend- 
ing the payroll tax cut for the remainder of the year and continuing unemployment 
insurance for workers who are counting on these benefits to make ends meet. 

Both of these policies put money in people’s pockets — boosting demand, creating 
jobs and strengthening our economy. 

As the January Jobs report shows, we are making progress. But we must continue 
to invest in education, infrastructure and our workers. 

As I have said before, we must also take on the housing crisis. Without a smart, 
sensible path forward in housing, we cannot sustain this economic recovery. 

today’s employment report from bls 


Job Gains 

• The economy added private-sector jobs for the 23rd straight month. 

• During January, the economy gained 257,000 private sector jobs. Due to the 
loss of government jobs, overall, the economy added 243,000 jobs during the 
month. 

• The manufacturing sector, which added 237,000 jobs in 2011, gained 50,000 jobs 
in January. 

• In addition, the professional and business services sector added 70,000 jobs, and 
hasn’t lost jobs since March 2010. 

• Employment in state and local government was basically unchanged in Janu- 
ary. In 2011, state and local governments shed 235,000 jobs and continue to 
face budget challenges that present a headwind for the economy. 

Unemployment 

• The overall unemployment rate was 8.3 percent, the lowest since February, 
2009. 

• Even with this progress, more than 12.7 million people are looking for work, 
but can’t find it. 

• The unemployment rate in the African-American community was 13.6 percent. 

• Among Hispanic workers, the unemplo 3 Tnent rate was 10.5 percent. 

• While the unemployment rate for Veterans was 7.5 percent. Gulf War-era II 
Veterans faced an unemployment rate of 9.1 percent. 

Summary 

• Today’s employment report shows that the labor market continues to recover. 
The job gains in January continued the momentum from the fourth quarter of 
2011. 

• However, unemployment remains too high, unacceptably high, and we need to 
stay focused on creating jobs. 
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• Acting Commissioner Galvin, I look forward to your testimony. 

I would like to introduce today’s witness. Mr. John M. (Jack) Galvin serves as Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. He has worked at the BLS 
since 1978 in various capacities including Deputy Commissioner, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Employment and Unemployment Statistics and Assistant Commissioner 
for Producer Price Indexes. Mr. Galvin holds a B.A. in Economics from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and an M.A. in Economics from George Washington University. 
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Prepahed Statement of Representative Kevin Brady, Vice Chairman, Joint 

Economic Committee 

Commissioner Galvin, we welcome you in your new capacity to the Joint Economic 
Committee’s hearing on the employment situation. Of course, we know you well 
from your appearances at prior employment hearings and as a dedicated BLS em- 
ployee for many years. We appreciate your service and look forward to your testi- 
mony. We also welcome the members of your staff. 

The labor market is not recovering fast enough considering how depressed it has 
been. Thirty-one months into the Reagan recovery, we had added 8.7 million new 
payroll jobs. Today, however, the economy, at best, is at a crawl. We still are 6 mil- 
lion jobs short of the prerecession employment level; labor force participation is the 
lowest in decades; and yet unemployed workers still account for more than 8% of 
the shrunken workforce. Whatever claims that President Obama makes about how 
much worse the recession could have been, his policies have not “stimulated” the 
economy. We now have a huge federal debt, continuing large deficits, and sluggish 
growth. 

More than 2V2 years have passed since the recession formally ended, yet real GDP 
growth is now expected to decline this year from a less-than-stellar 2.8% in the last 
quarter. In contrast, we averaged 6.1% real GDP growth during the first 10 quar- 
ters of the Reagan recovery. Business is hoarding cash as it still holds investments 
below pre-recession levels, and it still is not materially stepping up hiring, despite 
what the payroll job number says. 

Consider the chart behind me. The top line shows hires and the bottom line lay- 
offs. The huge churn is striking: over 4 million hires and 1.7 million layoffs, an 
image quite different from that of simply looking at net job changes. 


Total Hires and Layoffs Since 2006 
(in thousands) 
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But the key observation is that hires remain at the mid-recession level. With all 
the money the Administration has spent to stimulate emplo 3 mient, hires are still 
down about 1.4 million per month from before the recession. In that light, the 

243,000 payroll jobs gained today are not that impressive. The magnitude of annual 
benchmark revisions, the most recent of which BLS is introducing with today’s re- 
port on the employment situation, only underscores this point. 

The low hires help to explain why labor force participation is down. If hiring has 
not risen in well over three years with a huge pool of unemployed competing for 
jobs, then why stay in the labor force? 

The unemployment rate and the payroll jobs number are important statistics, but 
they do not reveal the full extent of the problem we have. 

The President’s current actions and proposals are feeble attempts to lift a $15 tril- 
lion economy and with the equivalent of matchsticks at the same time that it is 
tightening regulations, imposes an avalanche of new regulations, and thwarts the 
biggest shovel ready project, the Keystone pipeline, in the country. It threatens to 
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raise teixes all the while adding to our national debt with continued undisciplined 
deficit spending. 

Strong private investment and job creation require a regulatory environment that 
facilitates operation of the free market economy and a tax environment that engen- 
ders expansion, not retrenchment. President Obama is working against the free 
market economy, undermining it with subsidies and special favors in some areas 
and harshly constraining and punishing it in others. That will cause anemic growth, 
and the labor market shows it. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) slowing economic growth will 
cause the unemployment rate to rise during this year and the next. The CBO 
projects that the unemployment rate will hit 8.9% in the fourth quarter and 9.2% 
in the last quarter of 2013. Americans are eager for work and willing to work hard. 
The economic policies of President Obama and congressional Democrats have failed. 
Hardworking teixpayers deserve better. The federal government needs to get out of 
the way so private job creation and hiring can accelerate. 

Mr. Galvin, I look forward to hearing your testimony. 
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Prepared Statement of John M. Galvin, Acting Commissioner, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data 
we released this morning. 

The unemployment rate decreased to 8.3 percent in January, and nonfarm payroll 
emplo 3 unent rose by 243,000. In 2011, nonfarm emplo 3 unent increased by an average 
of 152,000 per month. Job growth was widespread in the private sector in January, 
with the largest gains occurring in professional and business services, leisure and 
hospitality, and manufacturing. 

Professional and business services added 70,000 jobs over the month, compared 
with an average monthly gain of 48,000 in 2011. Nearly half of the January increase 
occurred in employment services (+33,000), as temporary help employment contin- 
ued to trend up. Also within professional and business services, employment rose 
in accounting and bookkeeping (+13,000) and in architectural and engineering serv- 
ices (+7,000). 

Employment in leisure and hospitality increased by 44,000, mostly in food services 
(+33,000). Health care employment rose by 31,000, with job gains in hospitals 
(+13,000) and ambulatory care services (+13,000). Employment in both wholesale 
and retail trade continued to trend up over the month. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment increased by 50,000 in 
January, nearly all in durable goods manufacturing. Fabricated metal products, ma- 
chinery, and motor vehicles each added jobs. Over the past 2 months, construction 
emplo 3 mient rose by 52,000, mainly among nonresidential specialty trade contrac- 
tors. Mining employment continued to expand in January (+10,000). Since a recent 
low point in October 2009, mining has added 172,000 jobs. 

Government employment changed little in January. Over the last 12 months, em- 
ployment in the sector has decreased by 276,000 with declines in local government; 
state government, excluding education; and the U.S. Postal Service. 

Average hourly earnings of all employees on private nonfarm payrolls increased 
by 4 cents in January to $23.29. Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings 
have risen by 1.9 percent. From December 2010 to December 2011, the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased by 3.0 percent. 

In accordance with annual practice, the establishment survey data released today 
reflect the incorporation of benchmark revisions. Each year, BLS re-anchors the 
sample-based survey estimates to full universe counts of employment, primarily de- 
rived from administrative records of the unemployment insurance tax system. The 
level of nonfarm payroll employment in March 2011 was revised up by 162,000 (not 
seasonally adjusted) or 0.1 percent. The average benchmark revision over the past 
10 years was plus or minus 0.3 percent. (Further information about the impact of 
the benchmark revision is contained in our news release and on our Web site at 
http://www.bls.gov/web/empsit/cesbmart.htm.) 

Before discussing the data from our survey of households, I would note that, as 
is our annual practice, we have incorporated new population controls into the Janu- 
ary estimates. Data beginning in January 2012 reflect population controls based on 
Census 2010, updated information on net international migration, and some meth- 
odological adjustments in the estimation process. Official estimates for December 
2011 and earlier months will not be revised to incorporate the Census 2010-based 
controls. The impact of the new controls on the unemployment rate is negligible. 
However, two important household survey measures, the employment-population 
ratio and the labor force participation rate, are lowered by a change in the composi- 
tion of the population (based on comparisons of December 2011 estimates computed 
using the old and new controls). The new controls raise the population of persons 
56 years and older and, to a lesser extent, persons 16-24 years of age. Both of these 
groups are less likely to be in the labor force than the general population. (Addi- 
tional information about the Census 2010-based population controls and impact can 
be found in our news release and on our Web site at http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
cpsl2adj.pdf.) 

Returning to the data for January, the unemployment rate continued to decline 
over the month. Since August 2011, the jobless rate has fallen from 9.1 to 8.3 per- 
cent, and the number of unemployed persons has declined by about 1.2 million. In 
January, the number of persons unemployed for 27 weeks or more was little 
changed at 5.5 million and made up 42.9 percent of the total. The employment-popu- 
lation ratio increased over the month, and the labor force participation rate was un- 
changed, after accounting for the impact of Census 2010-based population controls. 

To summarize January’s labor market developments, nonfarm payroll employment 
increased by 243,000, and the unemployment rate decreased to 8.3 percent. 
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My colleagues and I now would be glad to answer your questions. 
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Media contact: (202)691-5902 • PressOfrice@bls.gov 


The Employment Situation - January 2012 


Total nonfarm payroll employment rose by 243,000 In January, and the unemployment rate 
decreased to 8.3 percent, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported today. Job growth was widespread 
in the private sector, with large employment gains in professional and business services, leisure and 
hospitality, and manufacturing. Government employment changed little over the month. 


Chart 1. Unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted, Chart 2. Nonfarm payroll employment over-the-month 

January 2010- January 2012 change, seasonally adjusted. January 2010- 

January2012 




Changes to The Employment Situation Data 

Establishment suiwey data have been revised as a result of the annual benchmarking process 
and the updating of seasonal adjustment factors. Also, household survey data for January 2012 
reflect updated population estimates. See the notes beginning on page 4, for more information 
about these changes. 
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Household Survey Data 

The unemployment rate declined by 0.2 percentage point in January to 8.3 percent; the rate has fallen 
by 0.8 point since August. (See table A-1.) The number of unemployed persons declined to 12.8 
million in January. (See the note on page 6 and tables B and C for information about annual population 
adjustments to the household survey estimates.) 

Among the major worker groups, the unemployment rates for adult men (7.7 percent) and blacks (13.6 
percent) declined in January, The unemployment rates for adult women (7.7 percent), teenagers (23.2 
percent), whites (7.4 percent), and Hispanics (10.5 percent) were little changed. The jobless rate for 
Asians was 6.7 percent, not seasonally adjusted. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 

In January, the number of job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs fell to 7.3 million. 
The number of long-term unemployed (those jobless for 27 weeks or more) was little changed at 5.5 
million and accounted for 42.9 percent of the unemployed. (See tables A-1 1 and A- 12.) 

After accounting for the annual adjustments to the population controls, the employment-population 
ratio (58.5 percent) rose in January, while the civilian labor force participation rate held at 63.7 
percent. (See table A-1 . For additional information about the effects of the population adjustments, see 
table C.) 

The number of persons employed part time for economic reasons, at 8.2 million, changed little in 
January. These individuals were working part time because their hours had been cut back or because 
they were unable to find a full-time job. (See table A-8.) 

In January, 2.8 million persons were marginally attached to the labor force, essentially unchanged 
from a year earlier, (The data are not seasonally adjusted.) These individuals were not in the labor force, 
wanted and were available for work, and had looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They 
were not counted as unemployed because they had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the 
survey. (See table A- 16.) 

Among the marginally attached, there were 1.1 million discouraged workers in January, little different 
from a year earlier. (The data are not seasonally adjusted.) Discouraged workers are persons not 
currently looking for work because they believe no jobs are available for them. The remaining 1.7 
million persons marginally attached to the labor force in January had not searched for work in the 4 
weeks preceding the survey for reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See table 
A-16.) 


Establishment Survey Data 

Total nonfarm payroll employment rose by 243,000 in January. Private-sector employment grew by 
257,000, with the largest employment gains in professional and business services, leisure and 
hospitality, and manufacturing. Government employment was little changed over the month, (See table 
B-1.) 


Professional and business services continued to add jobs in January (+70,000). About half of the 
increase occurred in employment services (+33,000). Job gains also occurred in accounting and 
bookkeeping (+13,000) and in architectural and engineering services (+7,000). 


- 2 - 
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Over the month, employment in leisure and hospitality increased by 44,000, primarily in food services 
and drinking places (+33,000). Since a recent low in February 2010, food services has added 487,000 
jobs. 

In January, health care employment continued to grow (+31,000), Within the industry, hospitals and 
ambulatory care services each added 13,000 jobs. 

Wholesale trade employment increased by 14,000 over the month. Since a recent employment low in 
May 2010, wholesale trade has added 144,000 jobs. 

Employment in retail trade continued to trend up in January. Job gains in department stores (+19,000), 
health and personal care stores (+7,000), and automobile dealers (+7,000) were partially offset by losses 
in clothing and clothing accessory stores (-14,000). Since an employment trough in December 2009, 
retail trade has added 390,000 jobs. 

In January, employment in information declined by 13,000, including a loss of 8,000 jobs in the motion 
picture and sound recording industry. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing added 50,000 jobs. Nearly all of the increase occurred in 
durable goods manufacturing, with job growth in fabricated metal products (+1 1,000), machinery 
(+1 1,000), and motor vehicles and parts (+8,000). Durable goods manufacturing has added 4 1 8,000 jobs 
over the past 2 years. 

Employment in construction increased by 21,000 in January, following a gain of 31,000 in the previous 
month. Over the past 2 months, nonresidential specialty trade contractors added 30,000 jobs. 

Mining added 10,000 jobs in January, with most of the gain in support activities for mining (+8,000). 
Since a recent low in October 2009, mining employment has expanded by 1 72,000. 

Government employment changed little in January. Over the past 1 2 months, the sector has lost 
276,000 jobs, with declines in local government; state government, excluding education; and the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

The average workweek for all employees on private nonfarm payrolls was unchanged in January. The 
manufacturing workweek increased by 0.3 hour to 40.9 hours, and factory overtime increased by 0.1 
hour to 3.4 hours. The average workweek for production and nonsupervisory employees on private 
nonfarm payrolls edged up by 0,1 hour to 33.8 hours. (See tables B-2 and B-7.) 

In January, average hourly earnings for all employees on private nonfarm payrolls rose by 4 cents, or 
0.2 percent, to $23.29. Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings have increased by 1 .9 percent. 
In January, average hourly earnings of private-sector production and nonsupervisory employees 
edged up by 2 cents, or 0.1 percent, to $19.62. (See tables B-3 and B-8.) 


- 3 - 
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The change in total nonfarm payroll employment for November was revised from +100,000 to 
+157,000, and the change for December was revised from +200,000 to +203,000. Monthly revisions 
result from additional sample reports and the monthly recalculation of seasonal factors. The annual 
benchmark process also contributed to these revisions. 


The Employment Situation for February is scheduled to be released on Friday, March 9, 2012, at 
8:30 a.m. (EST). 


Changes to the Household Survey 

Effective with the collection of household survey data for January 2012, the questions on race 
and Hispanic or Latino ethnicity were modified to incorporate minor wording changes. 

In January 2012, the Census Bureau, which conducts the household survey, began a year-long 
process of reorganizing its regional office structure; for more information on these changes see 
www.census.gov/newsroom/pdf/General_QAs_FlNAL2.pdf. Both the Census Bureau and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will monitor survey operations during the transition period. No 
impact on the employment and unemployment estimates from the survey is anticipated from 
this organizational change. 
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Revisions to Establishment Survey Data 

In accordance with annual practice, the establishment survey data released today have been revised to 
reflect comprehensive counts of payroll jobs, or benchmarks. These counts are derived principally from 
unemployment insurance tax records for March 2011. In addition, the data were updated to the 2012 
North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) from the 2007 NAICS. This update resulted in 
minor changes to several detailed industries. The benchmark process resulted in revisions to not 
seasonally adjusted data from April 2010 forward and to seasonally adjusted data from January 2007 
forward. Some historical data predating the normal benchmark revision period also were revised due to 
the implementation of NAICS 2012 and other minor changes related to rounding and the recalculation of 
aggregate series. 

Table A presents revised total nonfarm employment data on a seasonally adjusted basis for January 
through December 2011. The revised data for April 201 1 forward incorporate the effect of applying the 
rate of change measured by the sample to the new benchmark level, as well as updated net business 
birth/death model adjustments and new seasonal adjustment factors. The November and December 201 1 
data also reflect the routine incorporation of additional sample receipts into the November final and 
December second preliminary estimates. The total nonfarm employment level for March 201 1 was 
revised upward by 165,000 (162,000 on a not seasonally adjusted basis). The previously published level 
for December 20 1 1 was revised upward by 266,000 (23 1 ,000 on a not seasonally adjusted basis). 

An article that discusses the benchmark and post-benchmark revisions, the change to NAICS 2012, and 
the other technical issues, as well as all revised historical Current Employment Statistics (CES) data, can 
be accessed through the CES homepage at www.bls.gov/ces/. Information on the revisions released 
today also may be obtained by calling (202) 691-6555. 


Table A, Revisions in total nonfarm emf^oyment, January*Deceinber 2011 , seasonally adjusted 
(Nurr4>ere in thousands) 


Year and month 

Level 

Over-lhe-monlh change 

As 

previously 

published 

As revised 

Difterencc 

As 

previously 

published 

As revised 

Difference 

20n 







January 

130,328 

130,456 

128 

68 

110 

42 

Febmaiy 

130,563 

130,676 

113 

235 

220 

-15 

March 

130,757 

130,922 

165 

194 

246 

52 

April 

130,974 

131,173 

199 

217 

251 

34 

May 

131,027 

131,227 

200 

53 

54 

1 

June 

131,047 

131,311 

264 

20 

84 

64 

.!u!y 

131,174 

131,407 

233 

127 

96 

-31 

August 

131,278 

131,492 

214 

104 

85 

-19 

September 

131,488 

131,694 

206 

210 

202 

-8 

October. 

131,600 

131,806 

206 

112 

112 

0 

Noverrfjer 

131,700 

131,963 

263 

100 

157 

57 

December (p) 

131,900 

132,166 

266 

200 

203 

3 


p = preliminary. 


- 5 - 
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Adjustments to Population Estimates for the Household Survey 

Effective with data for January 2012, updated population estimates which reflect the results of Census 
2010 have been used in the household survey. Population estimates for the household survey are 
developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. Each year, the Census Bureau updates the estimates to reflect 
new information and assumptions about the growth of the population during the decade. The change in 
population reflected in the new estimates results from the introduction of the Census 2010 count as the 
new population base, adjustments for net international migration, updated vital statistics and other 
information, and some methodological changes in the estimation process. The vast majority of the 
population change, however, is due to the change in base population from Census 2000 to Census 2010. 

In accordance with usual practice, BLS will not revise the official household survey estimates for 
December 201 1 and earlier months. To show the impact of the population adjustment, however, 
differences in selected December 201 1 labor force series based on the old and new population estimates 
are shown in table B, 

The adjustment increased the estimated size of the civilian noninstitutional population in December by 
1,510,000, the civilian labor force by 258,000, employment by 216,000, unemployment by 42,000, and 
persons not in the labor force by 1,252,000, Although the total unemployment rate was unaffected, the 
labor force participation rate and the employment-population ratio were each reduced by 0.3 percentage 
point. This was because the population increase was primarily among persons 55 and older and, to a 
lesser degree, persons 1 6 to 24 years of age. Both these age groups have lower levels of labor force 
participation than the general population. 

Data users are cautioned that these annual population adjustments affect the comparability of household 
data series over time. Table C shows the effect of the introduction of new population estimates on the 
comparison of selected labor force measures between December 201 1 and January 2012. Additional 
information on the population adjustments and their effect on national labor force estimates is available 
at www.bls.gov/cps/cpsl2adj.pdf 


- 6 - 
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Table B. Effect of the updated population controls on December 201 1 estimates by sex, race, and 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity, not seasonally adjusted 

(Numbers in thousands) 


Category 

Total 

Men 

Women 

White 

Black or 

African 

Ameri- 

can 

Asian 

Hispanic 
or Latino 
ethnicity 

Civilian noninstitutional populatbn ... 

1,510 

-116 

1,626 

-1,181 

407 

1,161 

1,330 

Civilian labor force 

258 

-413 

671 

-1,385 

166 

731 

781 

Participation rate 

-.3 

-.3 

-.2 

-.3 

-.3 

-.2 

-.3 

Employed 

216 

-368 

584 

-1,266 

165 

676 

675 

Empfoyment-population ratio . . 

-.3 

-.3 

-.2 

-.3 

-.2 

-.2 

-.3 

Unemployed 

42 

-45 

87 

-119 

2 

55 

106 

Unemployment rate 

.0 

.0 

.0 

,0 

-.1 

,1 

,1 

Not in labor force 

1,252 

297 

955 

205 

240 

430 

550 


NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Estimates for the above race groups (white, black or 
African American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not presented for all races. Persons whose 
ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race. 


Table C. December2011-January 2012 changes in selected laborforce measimes, 
with adjustments for population control effects 

(Numbers in thousands) 


Category 

Dec.-Jan. 
change, as 
published 

2012 

population 
control effect 

Dec.-Jan. 
change, after 
removing the 
population 
control effect ’ 

Civilan noninstitutbnal populatbn 

1,685 

1,510 

175 

Civilian labor force 

508 

258 

250 

Partfcipatbn rate 

-.3 

-.3 

.0 

Emptayed 

847 

216 

631 

Empbyment-populatbn ratb 

.0 

-.3 

.3 

Unempbyed 

-339 

42 

-381 

Unempbyment rate 

-.2 

.0 

-.2 

Not in hbor force 

1,177 

1,252 

-75 


' This Dec.-Jan. change is calculated by subtracting the population control effect from the 
over-the-month change in the published seasonally adjusted estimates. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Summary table A. Household data, seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Category 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Change from: 
Dec. 2011- 
Jan, 2012 

Employment status 






Civilian noninstitutional population 

238.704 

240,441 

240,584 

242,269 

- 

Civilian labor force 

153,250 

153,937 

153,887 

154,395 

- 

Participation rate 

64.2 

64.0 

64,0 

63,7 

- 

Employed 

139,330 

140,614 

140,790 

141,637 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

58.4 

58.5 

58.5 

58.5 

- 

Unemployed 

13,919 

13,323 

13,097 

12,758 

- 

Unemployment rate 

9.1 

8.7 

8,5 

8.3 

- 

Not in labor force 

85,454 

86,503 

86,697 

87,874 

- 

Unemployment rates 






Total. 16 years and over 

9.1 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

- 

Adult men (20 years and over) 

8.9 

8,3 

8.0 

7,7 

- 

Adult women (20 yeare and over) 

7.9 

7,8 

7,9 

7.7 

- 

Teenagers (16 to 19 years) 

25.4 

23.7 

23.1 

23.2 

- 

White 

8.1 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

_ 

Black or African American 

15.7 

15.5 

15.8 

13.6 

- 

Asian (not seasonally adjusted) 

6.9 

6.5 

6.8 

6,7 

- 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

12.0 

11.4 

11.0 

10.5 

- 

Total, 25 years and over 

7.6 

7.3 

7,2 

7,0 

- 

Less than a high school diploma 

14.3 

13.3 

13.8 

13.1 

- 

High school graduates, no college 

9.4 

6.8 

8,7 

8.4 

- 

Some college or associate degree 

8.1 

7.6 

7.7 

7.2 

- 

Bachelor’s degree and higher 

4.2 

4.4 

4,1 

4.2 

- 

Reason tor unemployment 






Job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs 

8,463 

7,599 

7,602 

7,321 

- 

Job leavers 

914 

1.005 

953 

939 

- 

Reentrants 

3.351 

3,355 

3,399 

3.325 

_ 

New entrants 

1,337 

1,276 

1,280 

1,253 

- 

Duration of unemployment 






Less than 5 weeks 

2,659 

2.510 

2,669 

2,486 

- 

5 to 14 weeks 

3,012 

2.896 

2,856 

2,884 

- 

15 to 26 weeks 

2,253 

2,087 

2,039 

1,980 

- 

27 weeks and over 

6,205 

5,680 

5,588 

5,518 

- 

Employed persons at work part time 






Part time for economic reasons 

8.449 

8.469 

8,098 

8,230 

- 

Slack work or business conditions 

5.772 

5,578 

5,305 

5,372 

- 

Could only find part-time work 

2.472 

2,496 

2,419 

2,551 

- 

Part time for noneconomic reasons 

17,923 

18,363 

18,372 

18,636 

- 

Persons not in the labor force (not seasonally adjusted) 








2,591 

1,096 

2,540 

945 

2,809 

1,059 


Discouraged workers 

993 

- 


• December • January changes in household data are not shown due to the introduction of updated population controls. 

NOTE: Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race. Deteut for the seasonally adjusted data shown irr this table will not 
necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of the various series. Updated population controls are Introduced annually with 
the release of January data. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Summary table B. Establishment data, seasonally adjusted 


Category 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov- 

2011 

Dec. 

2011° 

Jan. 

2012° 

EMPLOYMENT BY SELECTED INDUSTRY 
(Over-the-month change, In thousands) 





Total nonfaim 

110 

157 

203 

243 

Total private 

119 

178 

220 

257 

Goods^roducing 

36 

8 

71 

81 

Mining and logging 

5 

4 

8 

10 

Construction 

-21 

1 

31 

21 

Manufacturing 

52 

3 

32 

50 

Durable goods’ 

55 

14 

33 

44 

Motor vehicles and parts 

16.0 

1,4 

8,2 

7.9 

Nondurable goods 

■3 

-11 

-1 

6 

Private service-providing’ 

83 

170 

149 

176 

Wholesale trade 

10.0 

6.9 

14,8 

14.0 

Retail trade 

36.9 

33.8 

6-2 

10.5 

Transportation and warehousing 

1.1 

9.9 

6.7 

13,1 

Information 

-9 

-2 

1 

-13 

Financial activities 

-3 

11 

4 

-5 

Professifmal and business services’ I 

46 

39 

63 

70 

Temporary help services 

16.1 

19.7 

8.3 

20.1 

Education and heafth services’ 

18 

20 

28 

36 

Health care and social assistance 

4.6 

6.2 

22.0 

29.7 

Leisure and hospitality 

-8 

42 

19 

44 

Other services 

-7 

8 

S 

7 

Government 

-9 

-21 

■17 

-14 

WOMEN AND PRODUCTION AND NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 

AS A PERCENT OF ALL EMPLOYEES^ 





Total nonfamt women employees 

49.6 

49.4 

49.3 

49.3 






Total private production and nonsupervisory employees 

82.4 

82.5 

82.5 

82.6 

HOURS AND EARNINGS 

ALL EMPLOYEES 

Total private 










Average hourly earnings 

$ 22.66 

S 23.23 

S 23.25 

S 23.29 






Index of aggregate weekly hours (2007='100)^ 

93,0 

94.8 

95.3 

95.5 

Over-the-montti percent change 

0.1 

0.2 

0.S 

0.2 

Index of aggregate weekly payrolls (2007*100)* 

101.4 

105.0 

105.6 

106.0 

OveMhe-month percent change 

0.5 

0,2 

0.6 

0.4 

HOURS AND EARNINGS 

PRODUCTION AND NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 

Total private 




















Index of aggregate weekly hours (2002-100)® 

99.S 

102.2 

102.4 

103.0 

Over-Wie-month percent change 

•0-2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

Index of aggregate weekly payrolls (2002*100)* 

128.5 

133.7 

134.1 

135.0 

Over-the-month percent change 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0,7 

DIFFUSION INDEX 
(Over 1-mon!b span)* 





Total private (266 industries) 

61.8 

S5.6 

62.4 

64.1 

Manufacturing (81 Industries) 

70.4 

48.1 

64.2 

69.1 


1 includes other industries, not shown separately. 

2 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees itt construction, and nonsupervisory employees in the service-providing 
industries. 

3 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated fay dividing the current month’s estimates of aggregate hours by the corresponding annual average aggregate hours. 

4 The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls am calculated by ctividing the current month's estimates of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corre^onding annual average 
aggregate weekly payrolls. 

5 Figures are the peroent of industries with emfrioymenl increasing plus one-hafl of »ie irKfusIries with unt^^ged employment, where 50 percent iixiicaies an equal balance 
between industries with increasing and decreasing employment. 

p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated seasonal acQustment factors. 
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Frequently Asked Questions about Employment and Unemployment Estimates 

Why are there two monthly measures of employment? 

The household survey and establishment survey both produce sample-based estimates of employment 
and both have strengths and limitations. The establishment survey employment series has a smaller 
margin of error on the measurement of month-to-month change than the household survey because of 
its much larger sample size. An over-the-month employment change of about 100,000 is statistically 
significant in the establishment survey, while the threshold for a statistically significant change in the 
household survey is about 400,000. However, the household survey has a more expansive scope than 
the establishment survey because it includes the self-employed, unpaid family workers, agricultural 
workers, and private household workers, who are excluded by the establishment survey. The household 
survey also provides estimates of employment for demographic groups. 

Are undocumented immigrants counted in the surveys? 

It is likely that both surveys include at least some undocumented immigrants. However, neither the 
establishment nor the household survey is designed to identify the legal status of workers. Therefore, it 
is not possible to determine how many are counted in either survey. The establishment survey does not 
collect data on the legal status of workers. The household survey does include questions which identify 
the foreign and native born, but it does not include questions about the legal status of the foreign born. 

Why does the establishment survey have revisions? 

The establishment survey revises published estimates to improve its data series by incorporating 
additional information that was not available at the time of the initial publication of the estimates. 

The establishment survey revises its initial monthly estimates twice, in the immediately succeeding 
2 months, to incorporate additional sample receipts from respondents in the survey and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. For more information on the monthly revisions, please visit 
www.bls.gov/ces/cesrevinfo.htm. 

On an annual basis, the establishment survey incorporates a benchmark revision that re-anchors 
estimates to nearly complete employment counts available from unemployment insurance tax records. 
The benchmark helps to control for sampling and modeling errors in the estimates. For more information 
on the annual benchmark revision, please visit www.bls.gov/web/cesbmart.htm. 

Does the establishment survey sample include small firms? 

Yes; about 40 percent of the establishment survey sample is comprised of business establishments with 
fewer than 20 employees. The establishment survey sample is designed to maximize the reliability of the 
total nonfarm employment estimate; firms from all size classes and industries are appropriately sampled 
to achieve that goal. 

Does the establishment survey account for employment from new businesses? 

Yes; monthly establishment survey estimates include an adjustment to account for the net employment 
change generated by business births and deaths. The adjustment comes from an econometric model that 
forecasts the monthly net jobs impact of business births and deaths based on the actual past values of the 
net impact that can be observed with a lag from the Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages. The 
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establishment survey uses modeling rather than sampling for this purpose because the survey is not 
immediately able to bring new businesses into the sample. There is an unavoidable lag between the birth 
of a new firm and its appearance on the sampling frame and availability for selection. BLS adds new 
businesses to the survey twice a year. 

Is the count of unemployed persons limited to just those people receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

No; the estimate of unemployment is based on a monthly sample survey of households. All persons who 
are without jobs and are actively seeking and available to work are included among the unemployed. (People 
on temporary layoff are included even if they do not actively seek work.) There is no requirement or 
question relating to unemployment insurance benefits in the monthly survey. 

Does the official unemployment rate exclude people who have stopped looking for work? 

Yes; however, there are separate estimates of persons outside the labor force who want a job, including 
those who have stopped looking because they believe no jobs are available (discouraged workers). In 
addition, alternative measures of labor underutilization (some of which include discouraged workers and 
other groups not officially counted as unemployed) are published each month in The Employment 
Situation news release. 

How can unusually severe weather affect employment and hours estimates? 

In the establishment survey, the reference period is the pay period that includes the 12* of the month. 
Unusually severe weather is more likely to have an impact on average weekly hours than on employ- 
ment. Average weekly hours are estimated for paid time during the pay period, including pay for 
holidays, sick leave, or other time off. The impact of severe weather on hours estimates typically, but 
not always, results in a reduction in average weekly hours. For example, some employees may be off 
work for part of the pay period and not receive pay for the time missed, while some workers, such as 
those dealing with cleanup or repair, may work extra hours. 

In order for severe weather conditions to reduce the estimate of payroll employment, employees have to 
be off work without pay for the entire pay period. About half of all employees in the payroll survey have 
a 2-week, semi-monthly, or monthly pay period. Employees who receive pay for any part of the pay 
period, even 1 hour, are counted in the payroll employment figures. It is not possible to quantify the 
effect of extreme weather on estimates of employment from the establishment survey. 

In the household survey, the reference period is generally the calendar week that includes the 12* of the 
month. Persons who miss the entire week’s work for weather-related events are counted as employed 
whether or not they are paid for the time off. The household survey collects data on the number of 
persons who usually work full time but had reduced hours, or had a job but were not at work the entire 
week, due to bad weather. Current and historical data are available on the household survey’s most 
requested statistics page at http://data.bls.gov/cgi-bin/surveymost7ln. 
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Technical Note 

This news release presents statistics from two major 
surveys, the Current Population Survey (CPS; household 
survey) and the Current Employment Statistics survey 
(CES; establishment survey). The household survey 
provides information on the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment that appears in the "A" tables, marked 
HOUSEHOLD DATA. It is a sample survey of about 
60,000 eligible households conducted by the U.S. Census 
Bureau for the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

The establishment survey provides information on 
employment, hours, and earnings of employees on non- 
farm payrolls; the data appear in the "B" tables, marked 
ESTABLISHMENT DATA. BLS collects these data each 
month from the payroll records of a sample of non^;ricul- 
tural business establishments. Each month the CES program 
surveys about 141,000 businesses and government 
agencies, representing approximately 486,000 individual 
worksites, in order to provide detailed industry data on 
employment, hours, and earnings of workers on nonfarm 
payrolls. The active sample includes approximately one- 
third of all nonfarm payroll employees. 

For both surveys, the data for a given month relate to a 
particular week or pay period, In the household survey, the 
reference period is generally the calendar week that 
contains the 12th day of the month. In the establishment 
survey, the reference period is the pay period including the 
12th, which may or may not correspond directly to the 
calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differences between surveys 

Household survey. The sample is selected to reflect 
the entire civilian noninstitutional population. Based on 
responses to a series of questions on work and job search 
activities, each person 16 years and over In a sample 
household is classified as employed, unemployed, or not in 
the labor force. 

People are classified as employed if they did any work 
at all as paid employees during the reference week; worked 
in their own business, profession, or on their own farm; or 
worked without pay at least 15 hours in a family business or 
farm. People are also counted as employed if they were 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management disputes, or persona! 
reasons. 

People are classified as unemployed if they meet all of 
the following criteria; they had no employment during the 
reference week; they were available for work at that time; 
and they made specific efforts to find employment 
sometime during the 4-week period ending with the 
reference week. Persons laid off from a job and expecting 
recall need not be looking for work to be counted as 
unemployed. The unemployment data derived from the 
household survey in no way depend upon the eligibility for 
or receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is the sum of employed and 


unemployed persons. Those not classified as employed or 
unemployed are not in the labor force. The unemployment 
rate is the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force. The labor force participation rate is the labor force 
as a percent of the population, and the employment-popu- 
lation ratio is the employed as a percent of the population. 
Additional information about the household survey can be 
found at www.bis.gov/cps/documentation.htm. 

Establishment survey. The s^ple establishments are 
drawn from private nonfarm businesses such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as from federal, state, and local 
government entities. Employees on nonfarm payrolls are 
those who received pay for any part of the reference pay 
period, including persons on paid leave. Persons are 
counted in each job they hold. Hours and earnings data are 
produced for the private sector for all employees and for 
production and nonsupervisory employees. Production and 
nonsupervisory employees are defined as production and 
related employees in manufacturing and mining and 
logging, construction workers in construction, and non- 
supervisory employees in private service-providing in- 
dustries. 

Industries are classified on the basis of an estab- 
lishment’s principal activity in accordance with the 2012 
version of the North American Industry Classification 
System. Additional information about the establishment 
survey can be found at www.bls.gov/ces/#technical. 

Differences in employment estimates. The num- 
erous conceptual and methodological differences between 
the household and establishment surveys result in impor- 
tant distinctions in the employment estimates derived from 
the surveys. Among these are: 

• The household survey includes agricultural 
workers, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, and private household workers among the 
employed, These groups are excluded from the 
establishment survey, 

• The household survey includes people on unpaid 
leave among the employed. The establishment 
survey does not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 
years of age and older. The establishment survey is 
not limited by age. 

• The household survey has no duplication of 
individuals, because individuals are counted only 
once, even if they hold more than one job. In the 
establishment survey, employees working at more 
than one Job and thus appearing on more than one 
payroll are counted separately for each appearance. 
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Seasonal adjustment 

Over the course of a year, the size of the nation's 
force and the levels of employment and unemployment 
undergo regularly occurring fluctuations. These events may 
result from seasonal changes in weather, major holidays, 
and the opening and closing of schools. The effect of such 
seasonal variation can be very large. 

Because these seasonal events follow a more or less 
regular pattern each year, their influence on the level of a 
series can be tempered by adjusting for regular seasonal 
variation. These adjustments make nonseasona! 
developments, such as declines in employment or increases 
in the participation of women in the labor force, easier to 
spot. For example, in the household survey, the l^e 
number of youth entering the labor force each June is likely 
to obscure any other changes that have taken place relative 
to May, making it difficult to determine if the level of 
economic activity has risen or declined. Similarly, in the 
establishment survey, payroll employment in education 
declines by about 20 percent at the end of the spring term 
and later rises with the start of the fall term, obscuring the 
underlying employment trends in the industry. Because 
seasonal employment changes at the end and beginning of 
the school year can be estimated, the statistics can be 
adjusted to make underlying employment patterns more 
discemable. The seasonally adjusted figures provide a more 
useful tool with which to analyze changes in month-to- 
month economic activity. 

Many se^onally adjusted series are independently 
adjusted in both the household and establishment surveys. 
However, the adjusted series for many major estimates, 
such as total payroll employment, employment in most 
major sectors, total employment, and unemployment are 
computed by aggregating independently adjusted 
component series. For example, total unemployment is 
derived by summing the adjusted series for four major age- 
sex components; this differs from the unemployment 
estimate that would be obtained by directly adjusting the 
total or by combining the duration, reasons, or more 
detailed age categories, 

For both the household and establishment surveys, a 
concurrent seasonal adjustment methodology is used in 
which new seasonal factors are calculated each month using 
all relevant data, up to and including the data for the cuirent 
month. In the household survey, new seasonal factors are 
used to adjust only the current month's data. In the 
establishment survey, however, new seasonal factors are 
used each month to adjust the three most recent monthly 
estimates. The prior 2 months are routinely revised to 
incorporate additional sample reports and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. In both surveys, 5-year 
revisions to historical data are made once a year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Statistics based on the household and establishment 
surveys are subject to both sampling and nonsampling 
error. When a sample rather than the entire population is 


surveyed, there is a chance that the sample estimates may 
differ from the "true" population values they represent. The 
extu:t difference, or sampling error, varies depending on the 
partlcul^ sample selected, and this variability is measured 
the standard error of the estimate. There is about a 90- 
percent chance, or level of confidence, that an estimate 
based on a sample will differ by no more than 1.6 standard 
eiTors from the "true" population value because of sampling 
error, BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90- 
percent level of confidence. 

For example, the confidence interval for the monthly 
change in total nonfarm employment from the 
establishment survey is on the order of plus or minus 
100,000. Suppose the estimate of nonfarm employment 
increases by 50,000 from one month to the next. The 90- 
percent confidence interval on the monthly change would 
range from -50,000 to +150,000 (50,000 +/- 100,000). 
These figures do not mean that the sample results are off by 
these magnitudes, but rather that there is about a 90-percent 
chance that the "true" over-the-month change lies within 
this interval. Since this range includes values of less than 
zero, we could not say with confidence that nonfarm 
employment had, in fact, increased that month. If, however, 
the reported nonfarm employment rise was 250,000, then 
all of the values within the 90-percent confidence interval 
would be greater than zero. In this case, it is likely (at least 
a 90-percent chance) that nonfarm employment had, in fact, 
risen that month. At an unemployment rate of around 5.5 
percent, the 90-percent confidence interval for the monthly 
change in unemployment as measured by the household 
survey is about +/- 280,000, and for the monthly change in 
the unemployment rate it is about +/- 0.19 percentage point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or 
establishments have lower standard errors (relative to the 
size of the estimate) than estimates which are based on a 
small number of observations. The precision of estimates 
also is improved when the data are cumulated over time, 
such as for quarterly and annual averages. 

The household and establishment surveys are also 
affected by nonsampling error, which can occur for many 
reasons, including the failure to sample a segment of the 
population, inability to obtain information for all 
respondents in the sample, inability or unwillingness of 
respondents to provide correct Information on a timely 
basis, mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in 
the collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on incomplete 
returns; for this reason, these estimates are labeled 
preliminary in the tables. It is only after two successive 
revisions to a monthly estimate, when nearly all sample 
reports have been received, that the estimate is considered 
final. 

Another major source of nonsampling error in the 
establishment survey is the inability to capture, on a timely 
basis, employment generated by new firms. To correct for 
this systematic underestimation of employment growth, an 
estimation procedure with two components Is used to 
account for business births. The first component excludes 
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employment losses from business deaths from sample- 
based estimation in order to offset the missing employment 
gains from business births. This is incorporated into Uie 
sample-based estimation procedure by simply not reflecting 
sample units going out of business, but imputing to th«n 
the same employment trend as the other firms in the 
sample. This procedure accounts for most of the net 
birth/death employment. 

The second component is an ARIMA time series 
model designed to estimate the residual net birth/death 
employment not accounted for fay the imputation. The 
historical time series used to create and test the ARIMA 
model was derived from the unemployment insurance 
universe micro-level database, and reflects the actual 
residual net of births and deaths over the past 5 years. 

The sample-based estimates from the establishment 
survey are adjusted once a year {on a lagged basis) to 


univeree counts of payroll employment obtained from 
administrative records of the unemployment insurance 
program. The difference between the March sample-based 
employment estimates and the March universe counts is 
known as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rough 
proxy for total survey error. The new benchmarks also 
incoiporate changes in the classification of industries. Over 
tfie past decade, absolute benchmark revisions for total 
nonfarm employment have averaged 0.3 percent, with a 
range from -0.7 to 0.6 percent. 

Other information 

Infonnation in this release will be made available to 
sensory impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: 
(202) 691-5200; Federal Relay Service; (800) 877-8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-l. Employment status of the civilian population by sex and age 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Emf^oyment status, sex, and age 

N<d seasctftaSy adjured 

Seasonally adjusted' 

Jan. 

;»11 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

TOTAL 










Civilian rsoninstitutional population 

238.704 

240,584 

242.269 

238,704 

240,071 

240.269 

240,441 

240,584 

242,269 

Civilian labor force 

162,536 

153573 

153,4% 

153550 

154,004 

154.057 

153,93? 

153,887 

154,395 

Participation rate 

63.9 

^.8 


645 

64.1 

64,1 

64,0 

64.0 

63.7 

Employed 

137 ,M9 

140581 

139,944 

139,330 

140.107 

140,297 

140,614 

140.790 

141,637 

Employmenl-poputalion ratio 

57.6 

585 

57.8 

S6.4 

58,4 

58.4 

58,5 

58.5 

58.5 

Unemployed 

14,937 

12,692 

13541 

13,919 

13.897 

13.759 

13,323 

13,097 

12,758 

Unemployment rate 

9.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.1 

9.0 

8-9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

Not in labor force 

86,168 

87,212 

88,784 

85,454 

88,067 

86513 

86,503 

86,697 

87.874 

Persons who currently want a job 

6,643 

6,135 

6,4% 

8,412 

6,240 

6,407 

6,595 

6.38S 

6,319 

Men, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutkmai population 

115,828 

116532 

116,808 

115.828 

116,559 

116,664 

116,755 

116,832 

116,808 

Civilian labor force 

81,1<» 

82,019 

81.298 

81.604 

82.142 

82.199 

82,341 

82,373 

82,070 

Participation rate 

70.0 

705 

69.6 

70,5 

70.5 

70.5 

70,5 

70.5 

70.3 

Employed 

72,307 

74,837 

73,772 

73,785 

74,435 

74,492 

74,975 

75,235 

75,288 

Employment-population ratio 

62.4 

64.1 

63.2 

63.7 

63.9 

63.9 

64.2 

64,4 

64.5 

Unemployed 

8,796 

7,181 

7,526 

7,819 

7.707 

7,707 

7,366 

7,138 

6,781 

Unemployment rate 

10.8 

8.8 

9.3 

9.6 

9.4 

9.4 

8,9 

8,7 

8-3 

Not in labor force 

34.725 

34,813 

35.510 

34524 

34,417 

34,465 

34,414 

34,459 

34,739 

Men, 20 years and over 










CMlian noninstitutiona! population 

107503 

108,290 

108.087 

107503 

107.994 

108,104 

108,203 

108,290 

108,087 

Civrtian labor force 

78,3^ 

79.288 

78,710 

78,594 

79,241 

79,291 

79,440 

79,436 

79,234 

Participation rate 

73.1 

73.2 

72.8 

73.3 

73.4 

73.3 

73.4 

73.4 

73.3 

Employed 

70.^ 

72,812 

71.892 

71.593 

72,340 

72,379 

72,846 

73,080 

73,170 

Employment-populaficm ratio 

65.6 

67.2 

66.5 

66.8 

67.0 

67.0 

67.3 

67.5 

67-7 

Unemployed 

7,986 

6,477 

6.818 

7J»1 

6.901 

6,912 

6,594 

6.356 

6,064 

Unemployment rate 

105 

8.2 

8,7 

8.9 

8.7 

8.7 

8.3 

6.0 

7.7 

Not In labor force 

28.857 

29.001 

29,377 

28.609 

28,753 

28,813 

28,763 

26.854 

28,853 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninstllutional population 

122.876 

123.753 

125,461 

122.876 

123,512 

123,605 

123,686 

123,753 

125,461 

Civilian labor force 

71.433 

71.354 

72.187 

71.646 

71 ,862 

71,858 

71,596 

71.514 

72.326 

Parliclpalion rate 

S8.1 

57,7 

57.5 

58.3 

585 

58.1 

57,9 

57.8 

57.6 

Employed 

65,292 

65,843 

66,172 

%.546 

65,672 

65,605 

65,639 

65,556 

66,349 

Employment-population ratio 

53.1 

53.2 

52.7 

53.3 

53.2 

53.2 

53.1 

53.0 

52.9 

Unemployed 

6,141 

5,51 1 

6.015 

6,100 

6.190 

6,052 

5,957 

5,959 

6,977 

UnemploymenI rate 

8.6 

7.7 

8.3 

8.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Not in labor force 

51.443 

52,398 

53.274 

51530 

51,650 

51,748 

52,090 

52,238 

53,135 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian nonfnstltutional population 

114,637 

115,602 

117.082 

114.637 

115,338 

116,437 

116,526 

115,602 

117,082 

Civilian labor force 

66,842 

68.746 

69.513 

68.843 

68.989 

68,981 

68.711 

68,748 

89,449 

Participatfon rale 

60.1 

59.5 

59,4 

60.1 

59.8 

59.8 

59.5 

59.6 

59.3 

Employed 

63,300 

63,676 

64,082 

63.403 

63,406 

63,520 

63,352 

63,323 

64,078 

Employment-population ratio 

56.2 

55.1 

54.7 

55-3 

55.0 

55.0 

54.8 

54.8 

64.7 

Unemployed 

5.542 

5,070 

5.451 

5.440 

5.684 

5,461 

5,353 

5,425 

5,370 

Unemployment rate 

6.1 

7,4 

7,8 

7,9 

8.1 

7.9 

7,8 

7.9 

7.7 

Not in l6*w force 

45,795 

46,856 

47,569 

45.794 

46,349 

46,457 

46,815 

46,854 

47,634 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian noninslitutional population 

16.863 

16.693 

17,100 

16,863 

18,739 

16,728 

16,711 

16,693 

17,100 

Civilian labor force 

5.348 

5,339 

5,262 

5.813 

5,774 

5,785 

5,786 

5,704 

5,713 

Participation rale 

31.7 

32.0 

30.8 

34.5 

34.5 

34,6 

34.6 

34.2 

33,4 

Employed 

3,939 

4.193 

3.990 

4.334 

4,362 

4,398 

4,416 

4,387 

4,389 

Employment-population ratio 

23.4 

26-1 

23.3 

25.7 

26.1 

26,3 

26.4 

26.3 

25,7 

Unemployed 

1.409 

1.146 

1,272 

1,479 

1,412 

1,386 

1,370 

1,316 

1,324 

Unetrsploymenl rate 

26.3 

21.5 

24.2 

25.4 

24,5 

24.0 

23.7 

23.1 

23.2 

Not in labor force 

11,516 

11554 

11.837 

11,050 

10.965 

10,943 

10,925 

10,989 

11,387 


1 The population tigures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. 
NOTE; Updated population controls are Introduced annually witti the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age 

[Numbers in thousands} 


Employment status, race, sex, and age 

Not seas<x)aXy ad^isted 

Seasonally adjusted’ 

Jan, 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jsi. 

2011 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct. 

2011 

2o7i 

Dec, 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

WHITE 










Civilian noninstitutional population 

192.516 

1^,682 

192, »» 

192,516 

193,365 

193,493 

193,598 

193,682 

192,600 

Civilian labor force 

123.696 

124,114 

122,750 

124.292 

124,701 

124,804 

124.652 

124,543 

123,579 

Participation rale 

64.3 

64.1 

63.7 

64.6 

64.5 

64.5 

64.4 

64,3 

64,2 

Employed 

112.754 

115,117 

112,876 

114,263 

114,018 

114.837 

115,130 

115,254 

114,458 

Employment-population ratio 

58.6 

59.4 

58.6 

59.4 

59.4 

59.3 

59.5 

59.5 

59,4 

Unemployed 

10,942 

8.^8 

9,874 

10.029 

9.883 

9.967 

9,522 

9,288 

9,121 

Unemployment rate 

8.8 

7.2 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

8.0 

7,6 

7.5 

7,4 




69.^ 

68.22S 

68,664 


68,945 


69,021 

Men, 20 years and over 





Civilian labor force 

64,551 

65,248 

64.081 

64,764 

65.280 

65,318 

65,366 

65,373 

64,495 

Participation rate 

73.5 

73.7 

73.3 

73.7 

73.9 

73.9 

73-9 

73.8 

73,8 

Employed 

56,584 

60,484 

58.966 

59.626 

60.283 

60.195 

60.605 

60,751 

60,059 

Employment-population ratio 

66.7 

68.3 

67.5 

67,9 

68.2 

68.1 

68.5 

68.6 

68.7 

Unemployed 

5,968 

4,764 

5.115 

5.138 

4,998 

5,123 

4,761 

4,623 

4,436 

Unemployment rate 

9.2 

7.3 

8.0 

7.9 

7,7 

7.8 

7.3 

7.1 

6-9 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

54,728 

54,516 

54,422 

54,713 

54.691 

54,685 

54,520 

54,481 

54,434 

Participation rate 

59.6 

59.0 

58.9 

59.6 

59.3 

59.3 

59.1 

59.0 

58.9 

Employed 

50,791 

51,080 

50,602 

50,909 

50,807 

50,880 

50,774 

50,768 

50,729 

Employment-population ratio 

55.3 

55.3 

54.7 

55.5 

55,1 

55.1 

S5.0 

55.0 

54.9 

Unemployed 

3,937 

3.435 

3,820 

3,804 

3,884 

3,805 

3.746 

3,713 

3,705 

Unemployment rale 

7.2 

6.3 

7.0 

7.0 

7,1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

4,417 

4.350 

4.247 

4315 

4,730 

4.801 

4.766 

4.688 

4,650 

Participation rate 

34.3 

34.1 

33-3 

37.4 

37,0 

37,6 

37.3 

36.8 

36.5 

Employed 

3,380 

3,552 

3.308 

3,728 

3,728 

3.761 

3.751 

3,736 

3,670 

Employment-population ratio 

28.2 

27.8 

26.0 

28.9 

29.1 

29.4 

29.4 

29.3 

28.8 

Unemployed 

1,037 

798 

938 

1,087 

1.002 

1.040 

1,015 

952 

980 

Unemployment rale 

23-5 

18.3 

22-1 

22.6 

21.2 

21,7 

21.3 

20.3 

21.1 

BLACK OR AFRICAN AMERICAN 










Civilian noninstilutionai population 

28,947 

29.266 

29,727 

28,947 

29.193 

29,228 

29.259 

29,286 

29.727 

Civilian labor force 

17.757 

18.024 

18.074 

17,630 

18,096 

18,067 

17.934 

18,110 

18,206 

Participation rate 

61.3 

61.5 

60.8 

61.6 

62.0 

61.8 

61.3 

61.8 

81.2 

Employed 

14.819 

15.285 

15,512 

15.025 

15,224 

15,351 

15,151 

15.248 

15,725 

Employment-population ratio 

51.2 

52.2 

52.2 

51.9 

52,1 

52.5 

51.8 

52,1 

52.9 

Unemployed 

2,938 

2.739 

2.S61 

2.804 

2,872 

2,716 

2,783 

2,882 

2,482 

Unemployment rate 

16.5 

15.2 

14.2 

15.7 

16.9 

15.0 

15.5 

1S.B 

13.6 

Not in labor force 

11.190 

11.262 

11.653 

11,117 

11.097 

11,161 

11,325 

11,176 

11,621 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

8.070 

8.264 

8,238 

8.045 

8,151 

8,180 

6,195 

8,272 

8,256 

Partlcipafion rate 

68.5 

69.0 

68.2 

68.3 

68.3 

88.5 

6S.5 

69.0 

68.4 

Employed 

6489 

7,006 

7.063 

6,706 

6,796 

6.867 

6,851 

6,969 

7.205 

Employment-population ratio 

55.9 

58.5 

58-7 

56.9 

57.0 

57 .5 

57.3 

68.2 

59,7 

Unemployed 

1.481 

1,258 

1.155 

1,339 

1,355 

1,313 

1,344 

1,302 

1,052 

Unemployment rale 

18.4 

15.2 

14.0 

16.6 

16.6 

16,0 

16,4 

16.7 

12,7 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

9.086 

9,113 

9.230 

9.124 

9.277 

9,262 

9,095 

9,160 

9,287 

Participation rate 

62.5 

61,8 

61.7 

62.7 

63.2 

63.0 

61.8 

62.2 

62.0 

Employed 

7,911 

7,886 

8.068 

7,955 

8,051 

8,093 

7.911 

7,885 

8.113 

Employment -populalion ratio 

54.4 

53.5 

53.9 

54.7 

54.8 

55.0 

53,7 

53.5 

54.2 

Unemployed 

1,175 

1.227 

1.162 

1,169 

1,226 

1,169 

1,184 

1,275 

1,174 

Unemployment rate 

12,9 

13.5 

12.6 

12.8 

13.2 

12-6 

13.0 

13.9 

12.8 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

601 

647 

605 

^1 

667 

625 

643 

679 

663 

Participation rate 

22.9 

25,3 

22.5 

253 

25.8 

24-3 

25,0 

26.5 

24.7 

Employed 

319 

394 

361 

365 

377 

390 

388 

393 

407 

Employment-population ratio 

12.2 

15.4 

13.4 

13.9 

14.6 

15.2 

15.1 

15.3 

15-2 

Unemployed 

282 

254 

244 

296 

291 

234 

255 

286 

255 

Unemployment rate 

46.9 

39.2 

40.3 

44.8 

43.6 

37.5 

39.6 

42.1 

38,5 

ASIAN 










Civilian noninstitutional population 

11. 

11,580 

12,735 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


See foolnotes at end of table. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A'2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age — Continued 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Not Si 

easonally ac^ted 

Seasonally adjusted' 

Employment status, race, sex, and age 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


2011 

2011 

2012 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2012 

Civilian labor force 

7.354 

73<K 

8,158 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Participation rate 

64.8 

64.8 

64.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

6,846 

6.991 

7.608 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Emptoyment-potHilalion ratio 

«>.3 

60.4 

59,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

503 

S14 

549 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

6.9 

8.8 

6.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not in labor force 

3.997 

4.075 

4,577 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, iden^l nurrdjers appe^ ri the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups will not sum to totals showt) in t^}leA-1 because data are not presented for all races. Updated population controls are introduced 
annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A*3. Employment status of the Hispanic or Latino population by sex and age 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status, sex, and age 

Not season^ly adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted’ 








Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 










Civilian noninstitutional population 


34,885 

^.»)1 


34.640 

34,724 

34,808 

34,885 

36,301 

Civilian labor force 

22,714 

23,«)9 

23,949 

22,787 

23,014 

23,253 

23,222 

23,270 

24,045 

Participation rate 

66.8 

66.8 

^.0 

67.0 

66.4 

67,0 

66.7 

66.7 

66.2 

Employed 

19,711 

a),731 

21,187 

20,058 

20,411 

20,601 

20,574 


21,513 

Employment-population ratio 

^.0 

^.4 

58.4 

59.0 

58.9 

59,3 

59.1 

59.3 

59.3 

Unemployed 


2,579 

2,762 

2,729 

2,603 

2,652 

2,648 

2,571 

2,532 

Unemployment rate 

13.2 

11.1 

11.5 

12.0 

11.3 

11,4 

11.4 

11.0 

10,5 

Not in labor force 

11,287 

11,575 

12.352 

11,213 

11,626 

11,471 

11,586 

11,615 

12,256 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

12,865 

13,256 

13,252 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Participation rate 

81.8 

82.0 

81.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

11,196 

11,^ 

11,832 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

71.2 

73.4 

^.5 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

1,669 

1.387 

1,421 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

13.0 

10.5 

10.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

8,692 

9,082 


- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Participation rate 

59.7 

59.4 

59.4 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

7.873 

8,146 

8.609 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

52.9 

53.3 

52,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

1,019 

936 

1,094 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Unemployment rate 

11.5 

10.3 

11.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian tabor force 

957 

972 

994 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Participation rate 

28.3 

28.3 

27.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Employed 

642 

716 

746 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Employment-population ratio 

19,0 

20.9 

20.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Unemployed 

315 

256 

248 

- 

- 

_ 

- 


- 

Unemployment rate 

32.9 

26.3 

24.9 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation: therefore, identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. 
> Data not available. 

NOTE: Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release 
of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A>4. Employment status of the civilian population 25 years and over by educational attainment 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Educational attainment 

Not seasonally ad^isled 

Seasonal! 

i adjusted 









Jan, 

2012 

Less than a high school diploma 










Civilian labor force 

11,437 

11.723 

11.374 

11,392 

1 1 ,746 

11.760 

11,713 

11.688 

1 1,469 

Participation rale 

45.3 

46.8 

45.3 

45.1 

46.5 

47.4 

47.0 

46.7 

45,6 

Employed 

9,545 

10.043 

9,669 

9.761 

10,108 

10,141 

10,161 

10,080 

9,968 

Employment-population ratio 

37.8 

40.1 

38.5 

38.6 

40.0 

40.8 

40.8 

40.3 

39.7 

Unemployed 

1.892 

1,680 

1,705 

1.631 

1,638 

1,619 

1,552 

1,608 

1,501 

Unemployment rate 

16.5 

14.3 

15.0 

14.3 

13.9 

13,8 

13,3 

13.8 

13.1 

High school graduates, no college' 










Civilian labor force 

37.747 

37.114 

37,002 

37,495 

37,290 

37,368 

37,089 

36,902 

36,850 

Participation rate 

60.7 

60.1 

59.8 

80.2 

60.5 

60,5 

60.3 

59,8 

59.6 

Employed 

33,724 

33.876 

33,494 

33.958 

33,711 

33.828 

33,807 

33,684 

33,737 

Employment-population ratio 

54.2 

54.9 

54.2 

54.6 

54.7 

54,8 

54.9 

54.5 

54.6 

Unemployed 

4,023 

3,237 

3,508 

3,537 

3,579 

3,540 

3,282 

3,218 

3,113 

Unemployment rate 

10.7 

8.7 

9.5 

9.4 

9.6 

9.5 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

Some college or associate degree 










Civilian labor force 

36.701 

37,040 

37,240 

36.796 

37,070 

36,984 

36,816 

37,024 

37,214 

Participation rate 

70.0 

69.1 

69.3 

70.2 

69.3 

69.2 

68.5 

69.1 

69.2 

Employed 

33,591 

34,299 

34,435 

33,827 

33,963 

33.941 


34,167 

34,525 

Employment-population ratio 

64.0 

64.0 

64.0 

64.5 

63,5 

63.5 

63.3 

63.7 

64,2 

Unemployed 

3,109 

2.740 

2,804 

2.969 

3,106 

3,043 

2.807 

2,857 

2,689 

Unemployment rate 

8.5 

7.4 

7.5 

8,1 

8.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.2 

Bachelor's degree and higher^ 










Civilian labor force 

46.288 

47,102 

47,510 

46,296 

46,923 


47.117 

47,131 

47,481 

Participation rate 

76.4 

76.0 

75.7 

76.4 

76,3 

75.8 

75.9 

76.0 

75.6 

Employed 

44.226 

45,228 

45.402 

44,344 

44,936 

44,960 

45,058 

45,201 

45,492 

Employment-population ratio 

73.0 

73.0 

72.3 

73.2 

73.0 

72.5 

72,6 

72.9 

72.4 

Unemployed 

2.062 

1,873 

2.108 

1,952 

1,986 

2,046 

2,059 

1,930 

1,989 

Unemployment rate 

4.5 

4.0 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 


1 Includes persons with a high school diploma or equivalent. 

2 Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-5. Employment status of the civilian population 18 years and over by veteran status, period of service, 
and sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Total 

Men 

Women 

Employment status, veteran status, and period of service 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan- 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

VETERANS, 18 years and over 







Civilian noninstilutional population 

21,797 

21,347 

20,003 

19,538 

1.794 

1,809 

Civilian labor force 

11,429 

10.914 

10,228 

9,784 

1,201 

1,131 

Participation rate 

52.4 

51.1 

51.1 

50.1 

66-9 

62,5 

Employed 

10,294 

10,100 

9,206 

9,076 

1,088 

1,024 

Employment-population ratio 

47.2 

47.3 

46.0 

46.5 

60,7 

56.6 

Unemployed 


815 

1.022 

708 

112 

107 

Unemployment rate 

9.9 

7.5 

10.0 

7.2 

9.4 

9.4 

Not in tabor force 

10.366 

10.433 

9.775 

9,754 

593 

678 

Gulf War-era II veterans 







Civilian noninslitutional population 

2,285 

2,436 

1,896 

2,033 

389 

403 

Civilian labor force 

1.8% 

1.955 

1.550 

1,665 

286 

290 

Participation rate 

80.3 

80.2 

61.7 

81.9 

73.4 

72.0 

Employed 

1,557 

1,777 

1,310 

1.537 

247 

240 

Employment-population ratio 

68.1 

72.9 

69.1 

75.6 

63.5 

59.6 

Unemployed 

278 

178 

240 

128 

39 

50 

Unemployment rate 

15.2 

9.1 

15.5 

7,7 

13-5 

17.3 

Not in labor force 

450 

481 

346 

369 

103 

113 

Gulf War-era 1 veterans 







Civilian noninslitutional population 

2.915 

3,048 

2,447 

2,540 

468 

509 

Civilian IdDor force 

2,479 

2.650 

2,095 

2,158 

384 

391 

Participation rate 

85-0 

83.6 

85.6 

85.0 

82.0 

76,9 

Employed 

2,287 

2,386 

1,924 

2,031 

363 

355 

Employmenl-population ratio 

78-4 

70.3 

78.6 

80.0 

77-6 

69.8 

Unemployed 

192 

104 

171 

128 

21 

36 

Unemployment rate 

7.7 

6.4 

8.2 

5.9 

5.4 

9,2 

Not in labor force 

437 

498 

352 

381 

84 

117 

World War 11, Korean War, and VIetnam-era veterans 







Civilian noninslitutional population 

10.726 

10,079 

10,380 

9,759 

346 

319 

Civilian labor force 

3.796 

3,166 

3,664 

3,053 

132 

103 

Participalion rate 

35.4 

31.3 

35,3 

31.3 

38,2 

32.3 

Employed 

3.433 

2.928 

3,314 

2,826 

119 

100 

Employment-populafion ratio 

32.0 

29,0 

31.9 

29.0 

34.4 

31.2 

Unemployed 

364 

229 

351 

225 

13 

4 

Unemployment rate 

9.6 

7.2 

9.6 

7.4 

9.8 

3.4 

Not in labor force 

6.930 

6,922 

6,716 

6.706 

214 

216 

Veterans of other service periods 







Civilian nonlnstltuflonal population 

5.870 

5.784 

5,280 

5,206 

590 

878 

Civilian labor force 

3,318 

3.253 

2,919 

2,907 

399 

346 

Partlcipaflon rate 

S6.5 

56.2 

55,3 

55.9 

67.6 

59.8 

Employed 

3.017 

3.009 

2,656 

2,680 

359 

329 

Employment-population ratio 

61.4 

52.0 

50,3 

51.5 

60.8 

56.9 

Unemployed 

301 

244 

261 

227 

40 

17 

Unemployment rate 

9-1 

7.5 

8.9 

7.8 

10,1 

4.8 

Not In labor force 

2,552 

2,531 

2,361 

2,298 

191 

233 

NONVETERANS, 18 years and over 







Civilian noninstilutional population 

207.979 

212.092 

91,225 

92,726 

116,755 

119,385 

Civilian labor force 

139,440 

140.958 

70,029 

70,742 

69,411 

70,217 

Participation rate 

67.0 

66.5 

76.8 

76.3 

59.5 

58.8 

Employed 

126,079 

128,685 

62,493 

64,173 

63,566 

64,512 

Empioyment-population ratio 

60.6 

60.7 

68,5 

69.2 

54.5 

54.0 

Unemployed 

13,361 

12.274 

7,536 

6,569 

5,825 

5,705 

Unemployment rate 

9.6 

8.7 

10.8 

9.3 

8.4 

8.1 

Not in labor force 

68,539 

71,133 

21,196 

21,985 

47,344 

49,149 


NOTE: Veterans served on active duty in the U.S. Armed Forces and swero not on active duty at the time of the survey. Nonveterans never served on active duty in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Veterans could have served anywhere in the world during these periods of service: Gulf War era tl (September 2001-present), Quit War era I (August 1990-August 
2001). Vietnam era (August 1964-April 1975). Kwean War (July 1950-January 1955). World War tl (December 1941-December 1946), and other service periods (all other time 
periods). Veterans who served in more than one wartime period are dassifted only fei the most recent one. Veterans who served during one of the selected wartime periods and 
another period are classified only in the wartime period. Updated popuiatiOT ctmbols are iniroduced annuaMy with the release of January data. 
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Table A>6. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, and disability status, not seasonally 
adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Pemons with a disability 

Persons with 

no disability 

Employment status, sex, and age 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

TOTAL, 16 years and over 





Civilian noninstitutionai populafion 

26,885 

27,482 

211,819 

214,788 

Civilian labor force 

5,406 

5,502 

147,130 

147.983 

Participation rate 

20.1 

20.0 

69,5 

68.9 

Employed 

4,669 

4,792 

132,930 

135,152 

Employment-population ratio 

17.4 

17.4 

62,8 

62,9 

Unemployed 

737 

710 

14.201 

12,831 

Unemployment rate 

13,6 

12.9 

9.7 

8.7 

Not in iabor force 

21.479 

21,979 

64,689 

66,805 

Men, 16 to 64 years 





Civilian iabor force 

2.457 

2,479 

74,840 

74.694 

Participation rate 

33.8 

33.7 

82.0 

81,7 

Employed 

2,106 

2,103 

66,669 

67,803 

Employment-population ratio 

29.0 

28.6 

73.0 

74,2 

Unemployed 

351 

376 

8,171 

6,891 

Unemployment rale 

14,3 

15.2 

10,9 

9.2 

Not in labor force 

4.805 

4,875 

16,448 

16,729 

Women, 16 to 64 years 





Civilian iabor force 

2.178 

2.189 

66,162 

66,727 

Participation rate 

29.4 

28.6 

70.9 

70.4 

Employed 

1,839 

1.903 

60,565 

61,198 

Employment-population ratio 

24,8 

24.9 

64,9 

64,6 

Unemployed 

339 

285 

5,597 

5,529 

Unemployment rate 

15.6 

13.0 

8.5 

8.3 

Not in tabor force 

5,233 

5,468 

27,198 

28.023 

Both sexes, 65 years and over 





Civilian labor force 

771 

834 

6,126 

6,562 

Participation rate 

6.3 

6.7 

22.6 

22.9 

Employed 

724 

785 

5,696 

6,151 

Emfrfoyment-popuiation ratio 

5.9 

6,3 

21.0 

21.5 

Unemployed 

47 

49 

432 

411 

Unemployment rate 

6.1 

5.8 

7,1 

6.3 

Not in labor force 

11,441 

11,636 

21,042 

22,052 


NOTE: A person with a disability has at least one of the following conditions: is deaf or has serious difficulty hearing; is blind or has serious difficulty seeing 
even when wearing glasses: has serious difficulty concentrating, remembering, or making decisions because of a physical, mental, or emotional condition; 
has serious difficulty walking or climbing stairs: has difficulty dressing or bathing; or has difficulty doing errands alone such as visiting a doctor's office or 
shopping because of a physical, mental, or emotional condition. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-7. Employment status of the civilian population by nativity and sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Ttaal 

Men 

Women 

Employment status and nativity 

Jan. 

2011 

J^. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Foreign born, 16 years and over 







Civilian noninstitutional population 

36,294 

37,593 

17,884 

18,289 

18,410 

19,305 

Civilian labor force 

24,517 

25,156 

14,256 

14,418 

10,261 

10,738 

Participation rate 

67.6 

66.9 

79.7 

78.8 

55.7 

55.6 

Employed 

21,928 

22,803 

12,677 

13,069 

9,251 

9,734 

Employment-population ratio 

60.4 

60.7 

70.9 

71.5 

50.3 

50.4 

Unemployed 

2,589 

2,353 

1,579 

1,350 

1,010 

1,003 

Unemployment rate 

10.6 

9.4 

11.1 

9.4 

9.8 

9.3 

Not in labor force 

11.777 

12,437 

3,628 

3,871 

8,148 

8,567 

Native born, 16 years and over 








202,410 

128,019 

204,676 

128.329 

97,944 

66,847 

98,519 

66,880 

104,466 

61,172 


Civilian labor force 

61,450 

Participation rate 

63.2 

62.7 

68.3 

67.9 

58.6 

57,9 

Employed 

115,671 

117,141 

59,630 

60,703 

56,041 

56,438 

Employment-population ratio 

57.1 

57.2 

60.9 

61.6 

53.6 

53.2 

Unemployed 

12,348 

11,188 

7,217 

6,176 

5,131 

5,012 

Unemployment rate 

9.6 

8.7 

10.8 

9.2 

8.4 

8.2 

Not in labor force 

74,391 

76,347 

I 

31,097 

31,640 

43,294 

44,707 


NOTE: The foreign born are those residing in the United States who were not U.S. citizens at birth. That is, they were born outside the United States or 
one of its outlying areas such as Puerto Rico or Guam, to parents neither of whom was a U.S. citizen. The native born are persons who were born in the 
United States or one of its outlying areas such as Puerto F%co or Guam or who were bom abroad of at least one parent who was a U.S. citizen. Updated 
population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-8. Employed persons by class of worker and part-time status 

[In thousands] 



Not seasor)£dly adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Category 

Jan. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct, 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agriculture and related industries 

2,100 

2,196 

2,042 

2.252 

2,268 

2,257 

2,262 

2,349 

2,208 

Wage and salary workers’ 

1,263 

1,358 

1.2^ 

1,378 

1,379 

1,317 

1,359 

1,429 

1,376 

Self-employed workers, unincorporated 

819 

823 

765 

846 

843 

864 

849 

874 

800 

Unpaid family wori<ers 

18 

15 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonagriculturat industries 

135.499 

138,485 

137,902 

137.156 

137,932 

138,167 

138,304 

138,411 

139,491 

Wage and salary workers’ 

126,882 

129.%6 

129,299 

128,197 

129,595 

129,531 

129,604 

129,662 

130,569 

Government 

20.626 

20.K2 

20,519 

20,719 

20,568 

20,516 

20,434 

20,616 

20,583 

Private industries 

106,255 

1t»,314 

108,780 

107,485 

108,774 

108,977 

109,159 

109,064 

109,966 

Private households 

610 

640 

569 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other industries 

105,645 

108,674 

108,211 

106,845 

108,026 

108,177 

108,485 

108,407 

109,353 

Self-empioyed workers, unincorporated 

8.526 

8.426 

6,491 

8,618 

8,336 

8,553 

8,628 

8,587 

8,769 

Unpaid famiiy workers 

91 

91 

112 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME* 

Ail industries 










Part time for economic reasons^ 

9,187 

8.428 

8,918 

8.449 

9,270 

8,790 

8,469 

8,098 

8,230 

Slack work or business conditions 

6.513 

5,650 

6.025 

5,772 

5,900 

5,839 

5,578 

5,305 

5,372 

Could only find part-time work 

2,373 

2.408 

2.479 

2.472 

2,844 

2.538 

2.496 

2,419 

2,551 

Part time for noneconomic reasons* 

18,048 

19.048 

18,958 

17,923 

18,329 

18,401 

18,363 

18,372 

18,636 

Nonagricultural industries 










Part time for economic reasons® 

9,027 

8.259 

8.747 

8,315 

9,115 

8,664 

8,358 

7,952 

8,083 

Slack work or business conditions 

6.415 

5,534 

5,922 

5,685 

5,803 

5,762 

5,502 

5,199 

5,278 

Could only find part-time work 

2.358 

2,381 

2.464 

2,488 

2,869 

2,566 

2,518 

2,423 

2,563 

Part lime for noneconomic reasons* 

17,675 

18,641 

18,596 

17,588 

17,915 

18,003 

17,941 

17,969 

18,298 


1 incigdes self-empioyed workei^ whose businesses are incorporated. 

2 Refers to those who worked 1 to 34 hours during the survey reference week and excludes employed persons who were absent from their jobs for the 
entire week. 

3 Refers to those who worked 1 to 34 hours during the reference week tor an economic reason such as slack work or unfavorable business conditions, 
inability to find full-time work, or seasonal declines in demand. 

4 Refers to persons who usually work part time for noneconomic reasons such as childcare problems, family or persona) obligations, school or training, 
retirement or Social Security limits on earnings, and other reasons. This excludes persons who usually work full time but worked only 1 to 34 hours during 
the reference week for reasons such as vacations, holidays, illness, and bad weather. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of 

the various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-9. Selected employment indicators 

[Numbere in thousands) 



Not seasortafly a^usted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Characteristic 

Jan. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 


Jan. 

a}ii 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct, 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 years and over 

137.599 

140,681 

139,944 

139,330 

140,107 

140,297 

140,614 

140.790 

141,637 

16 to 19 years 

3.939 

4.193 

3,990 

4,334 

4,362 

4.398 

4,416 

4,387 

4,389 

16 10 17 years 

1.225 

1.247 

1.160 

1.400 

1,417 

1,436 

1,413 

1,304 

1,333 

18 to 19 years 

2,713 

2,946 

2,830 

2,946 

2,952 

2.970 

2,995 

3,060 

3,064 

20 years and over 

133.660 

136.488 

135,954 

134,996 

135,745 

135,899 

136,198 

136,403 

137,248 

20 lo 24 years 

12.573 

13.041 

12,^ 

12,977 

13,090 

13,346 

13,200 

13.195 

13,335 

25 years and over 

121.087 

1^.447 

123,000 

122,067 

122,659 

122,521 

122,973 

123,234 

123,901 

25 to 54 years 

92.980 

94.069 

93,271 

93,761 

93.506 

93,356 

93,708 

93,882 

93,991 

25 to 34 years 

30,065 

30.^ 

29,995 

30,443 

30,607 

30,562 

30,743 

30,771 

30,367 

35 lo 44 years 

30,107 

%,350 

30,394 

30,375 

30.092 

30,094 

30,222 

30,271 

30,614 

45 to 54 years 

32.807 

32.919 

32,883 

32,942 

32,807 

32,700 

32,743 

32.841 

33,009 

55 years and over 

28.106 

29.378 

29.729 

28,307 

29,152 

29,165 

29,264 

29,352 

29,910 

Men, 16 years and over 

72,307 

74.837 

73,772 

73,785 

74,435 

74,492 

74,975 

75,236 

75,288 

16 to 19 years 

1,947 

2.026 

1,880 

2.192 

2,095 

2,113 

2,129 

2,155 

2,118 

16 to 17 years 

608 

576 

524 

709 

672 

662 

654 

635 

620 

18 to 19 years 

1.339 

1,450 

1.357 

1,470 

1,425 

1,449 

1,465 

1,501 

1,487 

20 years and over. 

70,360 

72,812 

71,892 

71,593 

72,340 

72,379 

72,846 

73,080 

73,170 

20 to 24 years 

6,484 

6,836 

6,665 

6.791 

6,875 

7,081 

6,980 

6,998 

7,003 

25 years and over 

63,876 

65,976 

65,207 

64,835 

65,489 

65.331 

65,853 

66,084 

66,169 

25 lo 54 years 

49,251 

50,461 

49,592 

50,022 

50,080 

49,901 

50,368 

50,528 

50,358 

25 to 34 years 

16,254 

16,877 

16,120 

16,562 

16,712 

16,668 

16,895 

16,885 

16,440 

35 to 44 years 

16,148 

16,432 

16,357 

16,382 

16,298 

16,240 

16,370 

16,422 

16,573 

45 to 64 years 

16,849 

17,152 

17,116 

17,078 

17,069 

16,992 

17.102 

17,221 

17,346 

55 years and over 

14,625 

15,515 

15,615 

14,813 

15,409 

15,430 

15,485 

15,556 

15,811 

Women, 16 years and over. 

65.292 

65,843 

66,172 

65,546 

65,672 

65,805 

65,639 

65,555 

66,349 

16 to 19 years 

1.992 

2.167 

2.110 

2,142 

2,266 

2.286 

2.287 

2,232 

2,270 

16 to 17 years 

617 

672 

636 

69! 

745 

773 

759 

669 

713 

18 to 19 years 

1,374 

1,495 

1,474 

1,476 

1,627 

1,521 

1,530 

1,559 

1,577 

20 years and over 

63,300 

63,676 

64.062 

63,403 

63.406 

63,520 

63.352 

63,323 

84,078 

20 to 24 years 

6.090 

6,205 

6,268 

8,186 

6.215 

6,265 

6.220 

6,198 

6,332 

2S years and over 

57,210 

57.471 

57,794 

57,233 

57.170 

57.190 

57,119 

57,150 

57,732 

25 to 54 years 

43,729 

43,608 

43,679 

43,739 

43.427 

43.456 

43,340 

43.354 

43,633 

25 to 34 years 

13,811 

13,923 

13,875 

13,881 

13,895 

13.894 

13,848 

13,886 

13,928 

35 to 44 years 

13.959 

13,318 

14,037 

13,993 

13,794 

13.854 

13,852 

13,649 

14,041 

45 to 54 years 

15,959 

15,767 

15,767 

15,865 

15.737 

15,708 

15,641 

15,620 

15,664 

55 years and over 

13,481 

13,863 

14,115 

13,494 

13,743 

13,736 

13,779 

13,796 

14,099 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men. spouse present 

42,492 

43.786 

43,191 

42,931 

43,640 

43,661 

43,933 

43,709 

43,658 

Married women, spouse present 

34.615 

34,516 

34,672 

34,461 

34,091 

34,225 

34,442 

34,177 

34,445 

Women who maintain families 

6,686 

8.807 

9.075 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FUU- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Futt-tlmo workers' 

110,373 

113,050 

111.879 

112.284 

112,479 

112,841 

113,212 

113,765 

113,845 

Part-time workers* 

27.226 

27,630 

28,065 

26.924 

27,640 

27,463 

27,378 

27,040 

27,739 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 










Total multiple jobholders 

6,621 

7,030 

6,830 

6,835 

6.970 

6,903 

7,004 

7,013 

7,038 

Percent of total employed 

4.8 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT 










Self-employed workers. Incorporated 

S.208 

5,199 

5.191 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Self-employed workers, unincorporated 

9.345 

9.252 

9.256 

9.663 

9,179 

9.417 

9,478 

9,461 

9,569 


1 Employect ftill-lime workers are persons who usually work M hours or more per week. 

2 Employed part-time workers are persons who usually work less than % hours per week. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Detail tor the seasonally adjusts data shown in this t^le win not nec^sarily add to totals because of the independent seasonaiadjuslment of the various series. Updated 
population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-10. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 


Characteristic 

Number of 
unemploy^ persons 
^ thousands) 

Unemployment rates 

J^. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct, 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan, 

2012 

AGE AND SEX 










Total. 16 years and over 

13.919 

13,097 

12,758 

9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

16 to 19 years 

1,479 

1,316 

1,324 

25.4 

24.5 

24,0 

23,7 

23.1 

23.2 

16 to 17 years 

538 

501 

539 

27.8 

26.3 

25.2 

23.3 

27,8 

28,8 

18 to 19 years 

937 

826 

788 

24.1 

23.2 

23.2 

23,4 

21.3 

20,5 

20 years and over 

12,441 

11,781 

11,434 

8.4 

8.4 

8,3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.7 

20 to 24 years 

2,305 

2.221 

2.0K) 

15.1 

14.6 

13.9 

14,2 

14.4 

13.3 

25 years and over 

10,094 

9.593 

9,353 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7,3 

7.2 

7,0 

25 to 54 years 

8,070 

7,681 

7,492 

7.9 

8.1 

8.0 

7.6 

7.6 

7,4 

25 to 34 years 

3,110 

3,191 

3,001 

9.3 

9.7 

9.7 

9.2 

9.4 

9.0 

35 to 44 years 

2.422 

2,220 

2,250 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6,8 

6,8 

45 to 54 years 

2,538 

2,271 

2.241 

7.2 

7.2 

7,1 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

55 years and over 

2,020 

1,929 

1,867 

6.7 

6,7 

7,0 

6.4 

6,2 

5.9 

Men, 1 6 years and over i 

7,819 

7,138 

6,781 ' 

9.6 

9.4 

9.4 

8.9 

8.7 

8,3 

16 to 19 years 

818 

782 

717 1 

TI2 

27,8 

27,3 

26.6 

26,6 

25.3 

16 to 17 years ! 

288 

278 

291 

28.9 

27.6 

27,4 

26.7 

30,5 

32.0 

18 to 19 years 

529 

504 

427 i 

26.4 

27,1 

27,4 

26.7 

25,1 

22,3 

20 years and over 

7,0)1 

6,356 

6,064 

8.9 

8.7 

8.7 

8.3 

8.0 

7.7 

20 to 24 years 

1.277 

1,262 

1,159 ! 

15.8 

15.7 

14.6 

15.6 

15.3 

14.2 

25 years and over 

5.695 

5,112 

4,886 

8-1 

8,0 

8.1 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

25 to 54 years 

4.552 

4,099 

3,887 

8.3 

8.3 

8.4 

7.7 

7.5 

7.2 

25 to 34 years 

1,792 

1,764 

1,617 

9.8 

9.8 

10.1 

9.2 

9.5 

9.0 

35 to 44 years 

1.350 

1,179 

1,129 

7.6 

7.6 

7,4 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

45 to 54 years 

1.410 

1.155 

1,141 

7.6 

7.5 

7,5 

6.6 

6.3 

6.2 

55 years and over 

1.142 

1.013 

999 ; 

7.2 

6.9 

7.2 

6,7 

6,1 

5.9 

Women, 16 years and over 

6,100 

5.959 

5.977 i 

8-5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.3 

8,3 

8.3 

16 to 19 years 

661 

535 

607 ' 

23.6 

21.1 

20.6 

20.7 

19.3 

21,1 

16 to 17 years 

251 

223 

249 

26.6 

25.1 

23.2 

20,0 

25.0 

25.8 

18 to 19 years 

408 

322 

361 

21.7 

19,0 

18.6 

20,1 

17,1 

18.6 

20 years and over 

5.440 

5.425 

5.370 

7.9 

8.1 

7,9 

7,8 

7,9 

7.7 

20 to 24 years 

1.028 

959 

891 

14.2 

13.4 

13.1 

12.6 

13,4 

12.3 

25 years and over 

4,400 

4.481 

4.467 

7.1 

7,5 

7,3 1 

7,2 

7,3 

7,2 

25 to 54 years 

3,518 

3.583 

3,604 

7.4 

7,8 

7.5 

7.5 

7,6 

7.6 

25 to 34 years 

1.318 

1,427 

1.383 

8.7 

9.5 

9.2 ; 

9.2 

9.3 

9.0 

35 to 44 years 

1,072 

1,040 

1.121 

7.1 

7.3 

6.8 : 

6.9 

7.0 

7.4 

45 to 54 years 

1,128 

1.115 

1,100 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 i 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

55 years and over’ 

906 

832 

890 

6.3 

6,6 

6.5 : 

5.8 

5,7 

5.9 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men, spouse present 

2.699 

2.328 

2.347 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.3 

5,1 

5.1 

Married women, spouse present 

2,048 

1,950 

2.033 

5-6 

5.8 

5.7 

5,3 

5.4 

5.6 

Women who maintain families’ 

1,268 

1,308 

1.236 

12.7 

12.4 

12.3 

12.4 

12.9 

12.0 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Full-time workers^ 

12,123 

11.286 

10,982 

9.7 

9.8 

9.5 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

Part-time workers® 

1,794 

1,825 

1.746 

6.2 

6.0 

6,4 

6.0 

6.3 

5,9 


1 Not seasonally adjusted. 

2 Full-time workers are unemployed persons who have expressed a desire to work full time (35 hours or more per week) or are on layoff from full-time jobs. 

3 Part-time workers are unemployed pereons who have expressed a desire to woric part time (less than 35 hours per week) or are on layoff from part-time 
jobs, 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will r>ot necessanly add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of 
the various series. Updated population C(»ttrols are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A-11. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Not seasrm^ adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 

Reason 

Jan. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 


Jan. 

2011 

Sept. 

2011 

Oct. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 

Job tosere and persons who completed 








temporary jobs 

9,520 

7,691 

8,234 

8,463 

8,028 

7,924 

7,599 

On temporary layoff 

1,825 

1,385 

1,892 

1,241 

1.195 

1,226 

1,181 

Not on temporary layoff 

7,695 

6,306 

6,342 

7,222 

6,833 

6,699 

6,418 

Permanent job losers 

6,097 

5,000 

4,948 

5,840 

5,416 

5,308 

5,033 

Persons who completed temporary jobs 

1,599 

1,306 

1,395 

1,382 

1,417 

1,391 

1,385 

Job leavers 

935 


957 

914 

972 

1,068 

1,005 

Reentrants 

3,332 

3,018 

3,276 

3.351 

3,484 

3,387 

3,355 


1,150 

1,090 

1,074 

1.337 

1,323 

1,291 

1,276 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 

Job losers and persons who completed 








temporary jobs 

63.7 

60.6 

60.8 

®3.2 

58.1 

58,0 

57.4 

On temporary layoff 

12.2 

10.9 

14.0 

8.8 

8.7 

9.0 

8.9 

Not on temporary layoff 

51.5 

49,7 

46.8 

51.3 

49.5 

49.0 

48.5 

Job leavers 

6.3 

7.0 

7.1 

6.5 

7.0 

7.8 

7.6 

Reentrants 

22.3 

23.8 

24.2 

23.8 

25.2 

24.8 

25,3 

New entrants 

7.7 

8.6 

7.9 

9.5 

9.6 

9.4 

9.6 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

Job losers and persons who compieted 








temporary jobs 

6.2 

5.0 

5.4 

5.5 

5.2 

5.1 

4.9 

Job leavers 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0,7 

Reentrants 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

New entrants 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0,9 

0,8 

0.8 


NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-12. Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Not season^ adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Duration 

Jan. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Sept, 

2011 

Oct. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Less than 5 weeks 

3.181 

2,640 

2,923 

2,659 

2,743 

2,676 

2,510 

2,669 

2,486 

5 to 14 weeks 

3,267 

2,735 

3,106 

3,012 

2,902 

3,285 

2,896 

2,858 

2,884 

15 weeks and over 

8,489 

7,317 

7,512 

8,458 

8,227 

7,869 

7,766 

7,628 

7,498 

15 to 26 weeks 

2,182 

1.9(^ 

1,915 

2,253 

2,029 

2,029 

2,087 

2,039 

1,980 

27 weeks and over 

6.307 

5.411 

5,^7 

6.205 

6,197 

5,839 

5,680 

5,588 

5,518 

Average (mean) duration, in weeks' 

35.5 

m.7 

38.2 

37.1 

40,4 

39.2 

40.9 

40.8 

40,1 

Median duration, in weeks 

19.9 

21.0 

19.2 

21.7 

21,8 

20.8 

21.5 

21,0 

21.1 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Less than 5 weeks 

21.3 

20.8 

21.6 

18.8 

19.8 

19.4 

19.1 

20.3 

19.3 

5 to 14 weeks 

21.9 

21.5 

22.9 

21.3 

20.9 

23.8 

22,0 

21,7 

22,4 

15 weeks and over 

56.8 

57.7 

55.5 

59.9 

59.3 

56.9 

59,0 

58,0 

58.3 

15 to 26 weeks 

14.6 

15.0 

14.1 

15.9 

14.6 

14.7 

15.8 

15.5 

15,4 

27 weeks and over 

42.2 

42.6 

41.3 

43.9 

44.7 

42,2 

43.1 

42,5 

42,9 


1 Beginning in January 2011, this series reflects a change to tfie collecflon of data on unemployment duration. For more information, see 
www.bls.gov/cps/duratiQn.htm. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-13. Employed and unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 

I 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rates 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan, 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Total, 16 years and over’ 

137,599 

139,944 

14,937 

13,541 

9,8 

8.8 

Management, professional, and related occupations 

51,866 

53,152 

2,557 

2,410 

4.7 

4.3 

Management, business, and financial operations 







occupations 

21,139 

22,255 

1,177 

1,044 

5.3 

4.5 

Professional and related occupations 

30,727 

30,897 

1,380 

1,366 

4.3 

4.2 

Service occupations 

23,619 

24,334 

2,773 

2,876 

10.4 

10,6 

Sales and office occupations 

33.497 

33,305 

3,364 

2,972 

9.1 

8,2 

Sales and related occupations 

15,^ 

15,585 

1,574 

1,398 

9.3 

8.2 

Office and administrative support occupations 

18,229 

17,721 

1,790 

1,574 

8,9 

8-2 

Natural resources, construction, and maintenance 







occupations 

12,205 

12,561 

2,623 

2,152 

17.7 

14,6 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

893 

845 

233 

243 

20,7 

22,3 

Construction and extraction occupations 

6,587 

6,887 

1,960 

1,557 

22,9 

18,4 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

4,725 

4.828 

430 

353 

8,3 

6,8 

Production, transportation, and materisJ moving 







occupations 

16,211 

16,592 

2,411 

2,016 

12.9 

10,8 

Production occupations 

8,032 

8,274 

1,122 

959 

12.3 

10.4 

Transportation and materia! moving occupations 

8,180 

8,318 

1,289 

1,057 

13.6 

11,3 


1 Persons with no previous work experience and persons whose last job was in U.S. Armed Forces are included in the unemployed total. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually wHh the release of January data. 
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Table A-14. Unempioyed persons by industry and class of worker, not seasonally adjusted 


industry and class of worker 

Number of 
unempioyed 
persons 
^ thousands) 

Unemployment 

rates 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Total, 16 years and over' 

14,937 

13.541 

9.8 

8.8 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers 

11.778 

10,736 

10.0 

9.0 

Mining, quarrying, and oil and gas extraction 

66 

78 

8.5 

9.4 

Construcfion 

1,879 

1,479 

22.5 

17.7 

Manufacturing 

1.519 

1,283 

9.9 

8.4 

Durable goods 

955 

796 

9.9 

8,3 

Nondurable goods 

564 

487 

9.9 

8.6 

Wholesale and retail trade 

1,866 

1.906 

9.1 

9.3 

Transportation and utilities 

498 

400 

8.8 

7.0 

Information 

228 

227 

7.3 

7,9 

Financial actiwlies 

647 

462 

7,2 

4.9 

Professional and business services 

1,511 

1,441 

10,2 

9.5 






Leisure and hospitality 

1.788 

1,647 

13.8 

12.6 

Other services 

513 

601 

8.8 

9.3 

Agriculture and related private wage and salary workers 

236 

259 

16.0 

17.6 






Self-employed workers, unincorporated, and unpaid family workers 

685 

582 

6.8 

5.8 


1 Persons with no previous work experience and persons whose last job was in the U.S. Armed Forces are included in the unemployed total. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-15. Alternative measures of labor underutilization 

[Percent] 



Not seasonally adjusted 

I Seasonally adjusted 

Measure 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 


2011 

2011 

2012 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2012 

U-1 Persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, as 

a percent of the civilian labor force 

U-2 Job losers and persons who completed 

5.$ 

4.8 

4.9 

5.5 

5.3 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

temporary jobs, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force 

6.2 

5.0 

5.4 

5.5 

5,2 

5,1 

4.9 

4-9 

4.7 

U-3 Tot^ unemployed, as a percent of the 










civilian labor force {officiat unemployment 
rate) 

9.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.1 

9.0 

8,9 

8.7 

8,5 

8.3 

U'4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers. 










as a percent of the civilian labor force plus 
discouraged workers 

10.4 

8.8 

9.4 

9.7 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

8.9 

U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, 










plus all other perswis marginally attached to 
the labor force, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force plus all persons marginally attached 










U-6 Total unemployed, plus all persons 










marginally attached to the labor force, plus 
total employed part time for economic reasons, 
as a percent of the civilian tabor force plus all 
persons marginally attached to the labor 
force 

17.3 

15.2 

16.2 

16.1 

16.4 

16,0 

15.6 

15.2 

15.1 

NOTE: Persons marginally attached to the labor force are those who currently are n^er working nor looking for worit but indicate that they want and are 
available for a job and have looked for work sometime in the past 12 months. Discouraged workers, a subset of the marginally attached, have given a 
job-market related reason for not currently looking for work. Persons employed part time for economic reasons are those who want and are available for 
full-time work but have had to settle for a part-time schedule. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A'16. Persons not In the labor force and multiple lobholders by sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Total 

Men 

Women 

Category 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan, 

2012 

Jan. 

2011 

Jan. 

2012 

NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 







Total not in the labor force, 

86,168 

88.784 

34,725 

35,510 

51,443 

53,274 

Persons who currently want a job 

6,643 

6.495 

3,237 

3,073 

3,406 

3,422 

Marginally attached to the labor force’ 

2,800 

2,809 

1,454 

1,452 

1,346 

1,356 

Discouraged workers^ 

993 

1,059 

588 

638 

406 

421 

Other persons marginally attached to the labor force® 

1.807 

1,749 

866 

814 

941 

936 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 







Total multiple jobholders'* 

6,621 

6,830 

3,178 

3,372 

3,443 

3,459 

Percent of total employed 

4.8 

4.9 

4.4 

4.6 

5.3 

5,2 

Primary job full lime, secondary job part lime 

3,510 

3,441 

1,869 

1,985 

1,641 

1,456 

Primary and secondary jobs both part time 

1,728 

1,878 

603 

603 

1,125 

1,275 

Primary and secondary jobs both full time 

182 

259 

107 

124 

76 

135 

Hours vary on primary or secondary job 

1,167 

1.216 

585 

650 

581 

566 


1 Data refer to persons who want a job, have searched for work durir^ the prior 12 months, and were available to take a job during the reference week, 
but had not looked for work in the past 4 weeks. 

2 Includes those who did not actively look for work In the prior 4 weeks for reasons such as thinks no work available, could not find work, lacks schooling 
Of training, employer thinks too young or old, and other types of cfiscrimination. 

3 Includes those who did not actively look for work in the prior 4 weeks for such reasons as sdiool or family responsibilities, ill health, and transportation 
problems, as well as a number for whom reason for nonparticipation was not determined. 

4 Includes a small number of persons who work part time on Ih^r primary Job and hiB time on their secondary job(s). not shown separately. 

NOTE; Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detail 

[in thousands] 


Industry 

1 Not s^tsoru^ arrested 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

ajii” 


Jan. 

2011 

201^1 

Dec. 

2011'’ 

Jan. 

2012'* 

Change 

from: 

Dec.2011 - 
Jan.2012'’ 

Total nonfatm 

126.327 

133,172 

132, %2 

130,263 

130,456 

131,963 

132,166 

132,409 

243 

Total private 

106,199 

110.692 

110.614 1 

108,403 

106.207 

109.959 

110,179 

110.436 

257 

Goods-producing 

17,291 

18,271 

18,075 

17.726 

17.821 

18,114 

18,185 

18,266 

81 

Mining and logging 

721 

820 

818 i 

812 

738 

814 

822 

832 

10 

Logging 

47.5 

49.7 

48.9 

48.9 

48.4 

48,7 

49,1 

49,6 

0.5 

Mining 

673.7 

769.9 

769.0 

763.1 

689.9 

764,9 

772.7 

782.2 

9.5 

Oil and gas extraction 

162.0 

183.2 

185.5 

184.6 

162.9 

183,2 

185.4 

186.1 

0.7 

Mining, except oil and gas' 

199.5 

^1.6 

216.4 

209.3 

210.5 

219.1 

220,6 

221,0 

0.4 

Coal mining 

83.7 

87.1 

86.9 

86.5 

83.7 

86.9 

86.6 

86.7 

0.1 

Support activities for mining 

312.2 

365.1 

^7.1 

369.2 

316.5 

362.6 

366.7 

375-1 

8.4 

Construction 

5,046 

5.644 

5.441 

5.160 

5.456 

5,520 

5,551 

5.572 

21 

Construction of buildings 

1.152.8 

1,2475 

1,223.9 

1,178.4 

1.212.3 

1.226.9 

1,228.4 

1,237,3 

8.9 

Residential building 

528.9 

577.6 

571.2 

543.1 

561.8 

568.5 

572.3 

575,3 

2.5 

Nonresidentia! building 

623.9 

^.9 

652.7 

635.3 

650.5 

658.4 

655,6 

662,0 

6-4 

Heavy and civil engineering construction 

710.4 

867.1 

799.6 

731.7 

618.8 

834.2 

841.5 

840.1 

-1.4 

Specialty trade contractors 

3,183.2 

3.529.8 

3,417.0 

3,250.3 

3.424.7 

3,458.5 

3.480.6 

3,494.6 

14,0 

Residential specialty trade contractors 

1.327.8 

1.479.2 

1,424.7 

1,353.4 : 

1.431.8 

1,453.4 

1.455-1 

1,459.4 

4.3 

Nonresidential specialty trade contractors 

1,855.4 

2.0M.6 

1,992.3 

1,896.9 1 

1.992.9 

2,005.1 

2,025.5 

2,035.2 

9.7 

Manufacturing 

11,524 

11,807 

11.8t6 

11.754 

11,627 

1 1 ,780 

11,812 

11,862 

50 






























2J3 

Primary metals 

372,6 

400.1 

400.9 

401,6 

373,5 

399.6 

400.7 

402.4 

1,7 





















Computer and electronic products’ 

1.099.4 

1.108.7 

1,110.6 

1,104.0 

1.100.6 

1,107,1 

1,107.5 

1,105.6 

-1.9 












117.8 

113.2 

112.9 

111.5 

117,5 

113.1 




Semiconductors and electronic 




components 

376.S 

387.4 

387.0 

385.6 

376.6 

387,0 

386.3 

386.4 

0.1 

Electronic Instruments 

406.1 

401.3 

402.6 

399.4 ; 

406.6 

401.1 

401.5 

400.2 

•1,3 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

365.1 

367.7 

368.0 

368.3 

366.7 

367,3 

367.9 

368.8 

0.9 

Transpoflalion equipment’ 

1,352,1 

1.408.3 

1.421.4 

1,423.3 

1 .355.6 

1,405,1 

1,415.0 

1,425.3 

10.3 

Motor vehicles and parts® 

698.7 

732.8 

743.5 

744.9 

702.4 

730.2 

738.4 

746.3 

7,9 

Furniture and related products 

348.4 

347.9 

346.1 

344.t 

353.6 

349.8 

348.2 

349,7 

1.5 

Miscellaneous manufactuNng 

569.5 

573.7 

575.6 

574.1 

573,8 

571,0 

573.3 

S78.6 

5.3 

Nondurable goods 

4,400 

4.463 

4.451 

4,399 

4.453 

4,449 

' 4,448 

4,454 

6 

Food manufacturing, 

1,434,7 

1.454.9 

1.447.7 

1,418.2 

1.4575 

1,448.0 

1,442.3 

1 ,442.3 

0.0 

Beverages and tobacco products 

175.6 

192.4 

189.6 

187.2 

181.4 

191.7 

192.0 

193.3 

1.3 

Textile milts 

118.1 

119.1 

118.9 

119-0 

119.4 

119.2 

119.8 

120.3 

0.7 

Textile product mills 

116.0 

115.7 

114.5 

113.1 

117,0 

116.2 

114.4 

114.1 

•0.3 

Apparel 

151.6 

150.9 

148.5 

146.5 

1S4.8 

151.2 

149,7 

149.6 

0.1 

Leather and allied products 

27.6 

30.4 

30.4 

30.6 

26.0 

30.3 

30.4 

30.9 

0.5 

Paper and paper products 

390.6 

392.1 

393.6 

391,3 

390.7 

391,4 

392.3 

391.5 

-0.8 

Printing and related support activities 

473.5 

462.6 

460.9 

457.4 

477,6 

460.7 

459.8 

461.5 

1.7 

Petroleum and coal products 

1C».0 

114,4 

111.8 

109.8 

111.3 

113.5 

114,3 

115.4 

1.1 

Chemicals 

778.3 

791,4 

796.3 

793.2 

780.9 

791,0 

794.0 

796.2 

2.2 

Plastics and rubber products 

628.8 

638.7 

638.3 

632.9 

634,6 

638.6 

639,6 

638.6 

•1.0 

Private service-providing 

88.908 

92.421 

92.539 

90,677 

90.386 

91.845 

91,994 

92.170 

176 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

24.619 

25.591 

26,804 

25.016 

24.821 

25.154 

25,183 

25.220 

37 

Wholesale Irade 

5.430,0 

5,573.9 

5.580.7 

5.528.8 

5,483,4 

5.554,1 

5,568.9 

5,582.9 

14,0 

Durable goods 

2.709.6 

2.767.2 

2.774.8 

2.757.9 

2.729.3 

2,761.9 

2,771.3 

2,778.3 

7.0 

Nondurable goods 

1.9(K.9 

1,960.3 

1.957.9 

1,929-5 

1.930.7 

1,948.9 

1,952.7 

1.957.0 

4.3 

Electronic marlreis and agents and brokers., . 

817,5 

846.4 

848.0 

841.4 

823.4 

843,3 

044.9 

847.6 

2.7 

Retail trade 

14,443.1 

15,083.5 

15,225.8 

14,633.7 

14,550.1 

14,724,7 

14,730.9 

14,741.4 

10-5 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers’ 

1,633.8 

1.704.1 

1.698.3 

1.682.1 

1,664,8 

1.705,6 

1,708,7 

1.713-4 

4.7 

Automobile dealers 

1.024.5 

1.(»8,3 

1.067.4 

1,065.6 

1,037.4 

1.069.0 

1.071,3 

1,078,7 

7,4 

Furniture and home furnishings stores 

444.1 

463.1 

467.0 

4525 

439.5 

446.8 

446.2 

447.7 

1,5 


Sae footnotes al end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-l. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detail 
— Continued 

[in thousands] 




Not seasonatty ar^usted 



Seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

201 1" 

Jan. 

2012'’ 

Jan, 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011” 

Jan. 

2012” 

Change 

from: 

Dec.2011 - 
Jan.2012” 

Retail trade - Continued 

Electronics and appliance stores 

533.9 

539.8 

541.7 

514.8 

530.2 

515.8 

514,2 

511.9 

■2.3 

Building material and garden supply stores.. . 

1.077.1 

1,118.2 

1.108.1 

1.087.1 

1,133,2 

1,142.8 

1,141.2 

1,142.6 

1.4 

Food and beverage stores 

2.794,8 

2,861.6 

2,873.2 

2,821.2 

2,811.1 

2,839.1 

2,844.2 

2,838.9 

•5-3 

Health and personal care stores 

976.7 

996.7 

9^.9 

991.9 

976.8 

987.0 

983.9 

991,3 

7.4 

Gasoline stations 

811.2 

832.6 

827.3 

818.3 

822.2 

833.3 

830.9 

829.6 

-1.3 

Clothing and clothing accessories stores 

1.349.7 

1.469.6 

1523.7 

1. 368.0 

1,350.9 

1,375.2 

1,381.6 

1,368.0 

■13.6 

Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music 
stores 

591-3 

6(».4 

604.6 

562.6 

577.6 

566,1 

556.7 

554.2 

-2.5 

General merchandise stores’ 

3,055.2 

3,261.0 

3,337.1 

3,146.8 

3.054.9 

3.118,3 

3,126.6 

3,141,6 

15.0 

Department stores 

1,^1.3 : 

1,671.1 

1.734.6 

1,618.9 

1,534.0 

1.570.1 

1,575-7 

1,595.1 

19,4 

Miscellaneous store retailers 

746.5 ! 

774.7 

778.1 

748.7 

760.8 

760.6 

761.2 

763.7 

2,5 

Nonslore retailers 

428.8 i 

461.9 

466.8 

440.0 

428.1 

435.1 

435.5 

438.5 

3,0 

Transportation and warehousing 

4.196.3 : 

4,3re.9 

4,4M.5 

4,294,8 

4,236.3 

4,316.7 : 

4.323.4 

4,336.5 

13,1 

Air transportation 

450.8 : 

454.7 

454.8 

451.9 

453,2 

455.8 

455.3 

454,3 

-1,0 

Rail transportation 

221.3 ; 

232.0 

231.4 

229,5 

222,7 

231.2 

231.5 

231.2 

•0.3 

Water transportation 

61.6 

62.2 

63.0 

64.4 

63.3 

63,1 

63.3 

66.0 

2,7 

Truck transportation 

1.244.7 

1,324.0 

1516.1 

1,296.6 

1,271.8 

1,311.1 

1,318-0 

1,323.3 

5-3 

Transit and ground passenger 
transportation 

446.6 : 

449.0 

449-7 

447,8 

436,4 

431.4 

434,1 

437,4 

3-3 

Pipeiine transportation 

42.4 : 

43.3 

43.5 

43.8 

42,1 

43.2 

43,4 

43,5 

0.1 

Scenic and sightseeing transportation 

19.3 

25 .9 ; 

24.4 

22.9 

26.4 

29,7 

29.6 

30.8 

1,2 

Support activities tor transportation 

547.7 

576.8 

575.8 

572.9 

552.4 

574.5 

574.6 

577.5 

2.9 

Couriers and messengers 

525.5 

547.4 

618.3 

517.4 , 

525.5 

528.3 

521.1 

519.6 

•1.5 

Warehousing and storage 

636.4 

660.6 

662.5 

647.6 

642.5 

648.4 

652.5 

652.9 

0,4 

Utilities 

549.5 

557.4 

558.0 

558.2 

551.2 

558.2 

559.5 

559.6 

0,1 

information 

2.663 

2.656 

2.658 

2.606 

2,678 

2.644 

2,645 

2,632 

•13 

Publishing industries, except Internet 

748.4 

748.7 

749.4 

741,4 

761,1 

745.8 

746,0 

744,2 

•1.8 

Motion picture and sound recording 
industries 

347,2 

364.0 

365.3 

335.5 

365.4 

359.5 

362.3 

354.4 

-7.9 

Broadcasting, exc^t Internet 

284.0 

281.4 

281.1 

278.5 

284,7 

279.0 

279.7 

279.0 

•0.7 

Telecommunications 

885.6 

852.0 

851.9 

846.8 

886,7 

650.3 

847,7 

847,4 

•0.3 

Data processing, hosting and related 
services 

240.5 

244.6 

243.7 

238.8 

242.7 

244.1 

242.4 

241,1 

•1.3 

Other Information services 

147,1 

165-1 

166.5 

165.1 

147.8 

168,1 

166.8 

166.2 

•0.6 

Flrtanclal activities 

7,618 

7.690 

7.709 

7.644 

7.666 

7,691 

7,695 

7,690 

•5 

Finance and Insurance 

5.737,7 

5,757.4 

6.772.3 

5.739,4 

5.750.5 

5.750.7 

5,756.4 

5,748.9 

-7,5 

Monetary authorities • central bank 

te.9 

19.2 

18.8 

1B.6 

19.0 

19.2 

18.9 

18.9 

0,0 

Credit intermediation and related 
activities’ 

2.656,5 

2,566.5 

2,577.9 

2.563.1 

2.559.5 

2,563.4 

2,568.8 

2,563.6 

-5.2 

Depository credit Intermediation’ 

1.731 6 

1,741,6 

1,740.0 

1,741.7 

1,733.3 

1,742.0 

1,744.8 

1,742.1 

-2.7 

Commercial banking 

1.309.7 

1,316.0 

1.321.0 

1.316,5 

1.310.2 

1,316.9 

1,318.7 

1,316.7 

•2.0 

Securities, commodity contracts, 
investments 

801.3 

806.3 

804.3 

797.4 

803.7 

805.1 

802.6 

799.7 

-2.9 

Insurance carriers and related activities 

2,274.5 

2.281.4 

2,286.7 

2.276.2 

2,281.7 

2,278.9 

2,281.6 

2,282.7 

1,1 

Funds, trusts, and other financlai vehicles. . . 

86.5 

84.0 

84.6 

83.9 

86.6 

84,1 

84.5 

84.0 

■0.5 

Real estate and rental and leasing 

1.880,1 

1.933.0 

1.936,4 

1.904.9 

1.915.2 

1.940.6 

1,939,0 

■ 1,940.6 

1.6 

Real estate 

1,369.1 

1.405.2 

1.410.3 

1,390.4 

1,391,6 

1,408.9 

1,409.6 

1,413.1 

3.5 











Lessors of nonfinancial intangible assets 

24.0 

24.3 

24.4 

238 

24.2 

24,3 

24.2 

23.9 

-0.3 

Professiona! and business services 

16.706 

17,676 

17.691 

17.314 

17.055 

17,521 

17,504 

17,654 

70 

Professional and technical services’ 

7,559.4 

7,777.6 

7.859.3 

7.879.1 

7,534.6 

7,787.1 

7,616,2 

7,846.5 

30.3 

Legal services 

1.1M-5 

1,117.9 

1.119.2 

1,109.1 

1,116,5 

1,116.7 

1,115.6 

1.116,6 

1,0 

Accounting and bookkeeping services 

972.7 

890.0 

966.3 

1.077.5 

877,7 

943.6 

960.9 

973.4 

12.5 

Architectural and engineering services 

1,258.9 

1.307.3 

1.302.7 

1.289.4 

1,277.8 

1,301.9 

1,302.4 

1.309.3 

6.9 

Computer systems design and related 
services 

1.407,2 

1.563.4 

1,564,6 

1,553.5 

1,493,0 

1,553.1 

1.557,6 

1,559.3 

1.7 

Management and technical consulting 
services 

1,021.3 

1.105.3 

1,113.5 

1.088.3 

1,033,9 

1.092.7 

1,098.6 

1,101.6 

3.0 

Management ot companies and enterprises 

1,886.9 

1,929.1 

1.939.2 

1.928.9 

1,894.3 

1 ,928,3 

1,933.1 

1,936.2 

3,1 

Administrative and waste services 

7.259.8 

7,969.5 

7592.3 

7,505.8 

7,625.8 

7,806,0 

7,835.0 

7,871.7 

36-7 


See footnotes at end of fable. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B>1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detail 
— Continued 

[In thousands] 




seaswaNy adjured 



Seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011*’ 

Jan. 

201 2^ 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011" 

Jan. 

2012® 

Change 

from; 

Dec.2011 - 
Jan.2012® 

Administrative and waste sen/ices - Continued 

Administrative and support services’ 

6,904.9 

7,«)1.7 

7,527.0 

7,141.6 

7,264.4 

7,439-1 

7,467,2 

7,500.9 

33,7 

Employment services’ 

2,708.6 

3,137.6 

3,157.7 

2,901.5 

2,878.2 

3,014,1 

3,035.9 

3,069,1 

33.2 

Temporary help services 

2,105.5 

2,491.2 

2,505.3 

2,266.9 

2,245.5 

2,377.6 

2,385.9 

2,406.0 

20-1 











Services to buildings and dwellings 

1,612.0 

1,798.5 

1,7025 

1,619.5 

1,777.3 

1.784.1 

1,781.5 

1,785.5 

4.0 

Waste management and remediation 










Education and health services 

19,580 

20,290 

20,233 

19,986 

19,696 

20,046 

20,074 

20,110 

36 



3,460.5 

16,829.1 


3,209.6 

16,776.8 

3,207.1 

16.488.9 

3,275.3 

16,770.8 

3,281,6 

16,792.8 

3,287.2 

16.822.5 


Health care and social assistance 

16,451.5 

16,8%.3 

29.7 



14,1W.O 

6.243.7 


14,164.5 

6,214.7 


14,162.2 

6,222.8 

14,179.8 

6,230.3 

14,210.7 

6,243.2 


Ambulatory health care services’ 

6,028.0 

6,245.5 

6,051.5 

12.9 

Offices of physicians 

2.3M.5 

2,395.5 

2,400.2 

2.384.1 

2,324.7 

2,366,6 

2,386-9 

2,389,6 

2-7 

Outpatient care centers 

611.0 

637.5 

639.4 

640.9 

612.2 

635.6 

637.4 

641.9 

4,5 

Home health care services 

1.108.6 

1,159.6 

1,159.3 

1,1512 

1,115.0 

1,154.3 

1,157.7 

1,159.6 

1,9 

Hospitals 

4,687.3 

4,770.8 

4,779.4 

4.783.1 

4,633.1 

4,765.2 

4,776-0 

4,788.7 

12.7 

Nursing and residential care facilities' .... 

3,143.5 

3.180.5 

3.178.9 

3,166.7 

3,153.6 

3,174.2 

3,173.5 

3,178.8 

5.3 

Nursing care facilities 

1.665-3 

1,666.0 

1,663.7 

1,658,6 

1,669.5 

1,661.0 

1,660.7 

1,663.4 

2.7 

Social assistance’ 

2.592.7 

2,634.1 

2,634.5 

2,612.3 

2,590.7 

2,606.6 

2,613.0 

2,611-8 

-1.2 

Child day care services 

858.4 

857.0 

854.8 

844.3 

849.1 

B39.5 

840.7 

635-9 

-4.8 

Leisure and hospitality 

12,477 

13,179 

13.110 

12,821 

13,138 

13.436 

13,455 

13,499 

44 

Arts, entertainment, and recreation 

1,666.2 

1,761.6 

1.745.8 

1,696.9 

1,891.3 

1,910.7 

1.908.9 

1,923.8 

14.9 

Perlorming arts and spectator sports 

349.9 

382.7 

372.4 

356.4 

394,2 

397.9 

391.6 

399.6 

8.0 

Museums, historical sites, zoos, and parks... 

116,5 

129.0 

128-0 

122.9 

128.9 

134.3 

135.4 

135.6 

0.2 

Amusements, gambling, and recreation 

1,198.8 

1.249.9 

1,245-4 

1217.6 

1.368.2 

1,378,5 

1,381.9 

1.388-6 

6.7 

Accommodation and food services - 

10,811.4 

11,417.4 

11,364.0 

11.123.9 

11,246.2 

11,525.4 

11,546.3 

11,575.2 

28.9 

Accommodation 

1,679.3 

1,745.7 

1,735.2 

1,701.0 

1,771,1 

1,799.9 

1,800.7 

1.796.8 

•3.9 

Food services and drinking places 

9,132-1 

9,671.7 

9,626.6 

9.422.9 

9.475.1 

9,725.5 

9,745.6 

9,778.4 

32.8 

Other services 

5,^5 

5.339 

5,334 

5.290 

5,332 

5,353 

5,356 

5,365 

7 

Repair and maintenance 

1.135.3 

1,162.0 

1.156.3 

1.148.4 

1.153.9 

1,166.0 

1,165.8 

1,167,1 

1,3 

Personal and laundry services 

1,249-5 

1,284.5 

1288.7 

1.268-4 

1,270,0 

1,288.6 

1,291.0 

1,289.3 

-1,7 

Membership associations and organizatkms. . . . 

2,070-0 

2.892.9 

2,689.0 

2,872.8 

2.907,9 

2,898.7 

2,901,4 

2,908.2 

6.8 

Government 

22,128 

22,480 

22,338 

21 .660 

22.249 

22,004 

21 ,987 

21,973 

-14 

Federal 

2.851.0 

2.830.0 

2,834.0 

2.809.0 

2,873.0 

2,639.0 

2.835.0 

2,829.0 

•6.0 

Federal, except U.S. Postal Service 

2,206.1 

2,211-0 

2,211.7 

2,190.6 

2,227,6 

2,218.3 

2,216.6 

2,210.4 

-6.2 

U.S. Postal Sertrice 

644.4 

616.5 

622.1 

616.6 

646.1 

620.3 

618.7 

618.1 

-0.6 

State government 

5,037.0 

5,233.0 

5,159.0 

4,968.0 

5.125.0 

5,056.0 

5,051.0 

5,054.0 

3.0 

State government education 

2.311.2 

2.570.9 

2,494,1 

2.303.9 

2,387,2 

2,363.0 

2,378.1 

2,381.1 

3.0 

State government, excluding education 

2,726.2 

2,662-1 

2,664.4 

2,663.8 

2,737.4 

2,673.2 

2,672.8 

2.672.7 

-0.1 

Local government 

14,240.0 

14,417.0 

14.345.0 

14,083.0 

14,251.0 

14,109.0 

14,101.0 

14,090.0 

•11.0 

Local govemmem education 

8,055-3 

8.210-7 

8.176-0 

7,953.5 

7,948,8 

7,858.1 

7,853,0 

7,843,4 

-9.6 

Local government, excluding education 

6,184.4 

6,206.0 

6,169.2 

6,129.3 

6,302.5 

6,251.2 

6,247.6 

8,246.1 

•1,5 


1 Includes other indusirtes, not shown separately. 

2 Includes motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and motor vehicle parts. 

3 Includes ambulatory health care services, hospitals, and nurs^g and residential care facilllies. 
p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels arKl updated seasorral adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-2. Average weekly hours and overtime of ail employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011'=’ 

Jan. 

2012'* 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 





Total private 

34.3 

34.4 

34,5 

34.5 

Goods-producing 

39.8 

39,9 

40.2 

40,4 

Mining and togging 

44,9 

44.3 

45.2 

45.7 

Construction 

37.7 

38,1 

38,4 

38,5 

Manufacturing 

40.4 

40.4 

40.6 

40,9 

Durable goods 

40.7 

40,8 

41.0 

41.3 

Nondurable goods 

40.0 

39.9 

40,0 

40.2 

Private service-providing 

33.2 

33,3 

33.4 

33.4 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

34.6 

34.6 

34,7 

34.7 

Wholesale trade 

38.5 

38.8 

38.8 

38.8 

Retail trade 

31.6 

31.7 

31.9 

31.8 

Transportation and warehousing 

38.8 

38.4 

38,4 

38,6 

Utilities 

41.7 

41.7 

41,1 

41.5 

information 

36.6 

36.8 

36,7 

36,7 

Finandai activities 

37.1 

37.4 

37.4 

37,5 

Professional and business services 

35.7 

35.8 

35.8 

35.8 

Education and health services 

32.7 

32.8 

32,8 

32,8 

Leisure and hospitality 

25.8 

26,1 

26.1 

26.1 

Other services 

31.6 

31.7 

31.6 

31.6 

AVERAGE OVERTIME HOURS 





Manufacturing 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3,4 

Durable goods 

3.1 

3,3 

3.3 

3.4 

Nondurable goods 

3.3 

3,2 

3.2 

3.3 


p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels arid updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-3. Average hourly and weekly earnings of all employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

houriy earrMngs 

Average weekly earnings 

Jai. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011” 

Jan. 

2012” 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011° 

Jan, 

2012° 

Total private 

$22.86 

^.23 

$23.25 

$23.29 

$ 784.10 

$ 799.11 

$ 802.13 

$ 803,51 

Goods-producing 

24.34 

24.48 

24.57 

24.56 

968,73 

976.75 

987.71 

992-22 

Mining and togging 

27.89 

28.24 

28.38 

28.20 

1,252,26 

1,251.03 

1,282.78 

1,288-74 

Construction 

25.39 

25.43 

25.44 

25,42 

957.20 

968.88 

876.90 

978.67 

Manufacturing 

23.63 

23.78 

23.89 

23.90 

954,65 

960.71 

969.93 

977.51 

Durable goods 

25.19 

25.26 

25.30 

25.30 

1,025,23 

1,030,61 

1,037,30 

1,044,89 

Nondurable goods 

21.08 

21.28 

21.49 

21.50 

843,20 

849.07 

859,60 

864.30 

Private service-providing 

22.51 

22.93 

22.94 

22.98 

747.33 

763.57 

766.20 

767.53 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

19.82 

20.21 

20.22 

20.23 

685,77 

699.27 

701.63 

701,98 

Wholesale trade 

26.24 

26.53 

26.50 

26.47 

1,010.24 

1,029,36 

1,028.20 

1,027,04 

Retail trade 

15.71 

16.02 

16.03 

16.06 

496.44 

507.83 

511.36 

510.71 

Transportation and warehousing 

21.22 

21.89 

22.03 

21.96 

823.34 

840.58 

845.95 

847.66 

Utilities 

33.21 

33.74 

33.73 

33.69 

1,384.86 

1,406,96 

1,386,30 

1,398.14 

Information 

31.34 

31.53 

31.64 

31.55 

1,147.04 

1,160.30 

1,161.19 

1,157.89 

Financial activities 

27.56 

28.27 

28.30 

28.46 

1 ,022.48 

1,057,30 

1,058-42 

1,067.25 

Professional and business services 

27.44 

27.95 

27.90 

27.90 

979.61 

1,000.61 

998.82 

998,82 

Education and health services 

23.34 

23.89 

23.90 

24.04 

763.22 

783.59 

783.92 

788.51 

Leisure and hospitality 

13.17 

13.31 

13.32 

13.29 

339.79 

347.39 

347.65 

346.87 

Other services 

^.36 

20.61 

20.65 

20.65 

643.38 

653,34 

652,54 

652,54 


p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-4. indexes of aggregate weekly hours and payrolls for ail employees on private nonfarm payrolls by 
industry sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

1 index of aggre^ite weeidy hours' 

j Index of aggregate weekly payrol 

is® 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

2011*' 

J»i. 

201 y 

Percent 
change 
from: 
Dec. 
2011 - 
Jan. 
2012” 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec, 

2011” 

Jan. 

2012” 

Percent 
change 
from: 
Dec. 
2011 - 
Jan. 
2012” 

Total private 

93,0 

94.8 

95.3 

95.5 

0.2 

101.4 

105.0 

105.6 

106.0 

0.4 

Goods-producing 

80.8 

82.3 

83.3 

84.1 

1.0 

88.9 

91.1 

92.5 

93.3 

0.9 

Mining and logging 

104.1 

113.3 

116.7 

119.5 

2.4 

116.6 

128.5 

133.0 

135.3 

1,7 

Construction 

70.9 

72.5 

73.5 

73.9 

0.5 

78,2 

80.1 . 

81.2 

81.7 

0.6 

Manufacturing 

84.5 

85.6 

86.3 

87.3 

1.2 

92.9 

94.7 

95.9 

97,0 

1.1 

Durable goods 

82.2 

84.2 

85.0 

86.1 

1.3 

92.0 

94.5 

95,5 

96.8 

1,4 

Nondurable goods 

88.9 

88.6 

88.8 

89.4 

0.7 

95.1 

95.7 

96,8 

97,5 

0,7 

Private service-providing 

96.4 

98.2 

90.7 

98.9 

0.2 

105.1 

109,1 

109,7 

110.1 

0.4 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

93,4 

94.7 

95.0 

95.2 

0.2 

99.6 

103.0 

103.4 

103.6 

0.2 

Wholesale trade 

32.1 

94.0 

94.3 

94.5 

0.2 

100,9 

104,1 

104.3 

104,4 

0.1 

Retail trade 

93.4 

94.8 

95.5 

95.2 

-0.3 

97.0 

100.4 

101.2 

101.1 

•0.1 

Transportation and warehousing 

94.1 

94.9 

95.0 

95.8 

0.8 

101.3 

105.4 

106.2 

106.8 

0.6 

Utilities 

99.4 

100.7 

99.5 

100.5 

1.0 

109.1 

112.3 

110.9 

111.8 

0.8 

Information 

89.5 

88.9 

88.7 

88.2 

-0.6 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 

99.1 

-0,8 

Financial activities 

93-7 

94.8 

94.8 

95.0 

0.2 

100.8 

104.6 ^ 

104.8 

105,6 

0,8 

Professional and business services 

95.8 

98.7 

99.0 

99.4 

0.4 

106.5 

111.7 

111,9 

112,4 

0,4 

Education and health services 

104.9 

107.0 

107.2 

107.4 

0.2 

114,6 

119.8 

120.0 

120,9 

0.8 

Leisure and hospitality 

96.7 

100.1 

100.2 

100.5 

0.3 

102.8 

107.4 

107,7 

107.8 

0.1 

Other services 

93,4 

94.0 

93.8 

93.9 

0.1 

107.9 

110.0 

109,9 

110.1 

0.2 


1 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividing the current montti’s estimates of aggregate hours by the corresponding 2007 annual 
average aggregate hours. Aggregate hours estimates are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and employmertf, 

2 The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls are calculated by diwding the current month's estimales of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corresponding 
2007 annual average aggregate weekly payrolls. Aggregate payrolls estimates are the product of estimates of average hourly earnings, average weekly 
hours, and employment. 

p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-5. Employment of women on nonfarm payrolls by industiy sector, seasonally adjusted 


industry 

Women employees (in Uiousands) 

Percent of all employees 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

^Il** 

Jan. 

201 2P 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011'’ 

Jan. 

2012'’ 

Total nonfarm 

64,681 

65,138 

65,210 

65,305 

49.6 

49.4 

49.3 

49,3 

Total private 

52.056 


52,706 

52,810 

48.1 

47,9 

47,8 

47.8 

Goods-producing 

4,065 

4,045 

4,048 

4,065 

22,8 

22.3 

22,3 

22.3 

Mining and logging 

101 

108 

110 

112 

13.7 

13.3 

13.4 

13.5 

Construction 

709 

707 

710 

710 

13.0 

12.8 

12,8 

12.7 

Manufacturing 

3,255 

3,230 

3,228 

3,243 

28.0 

27.4 

27,3 

27.3 

Durable goods 

1,720 

1,709 

1.715 

1,722 

24.0 

23.3 

23.3 

23.2 

Nondurable goods 

1,535 

1,521 

1,513 

1,521 

34.5 

34.2 

34.0 

34.1 

Private service-providing 

47,^1 

48.581 

48,660 

48,745 

53.1 

52.9 

52.9 

52.9 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

10,007 

10,038 

10,047 

10.065 

40.3 

39.9 

39.9 

39,9 

Wholesale trade 

1,646,6 

1,674.3 

1,678.5 

1,680.3 

30.0 

30.1 

30.1 

30.1 

Retail trade 

7.225.1 

7,220.1 

7,223.5 

7,234,2 

49.7 

49.0 

49,0 

49.1 

Transportation and warehousing 

1,000.7 

1,007.4 

1,007.3 

1,011.8 

23.6 

23.3 

23.3 

23.3 

Utilities 

134.9 

136.0 

137.4 

138.3 

24.5 

24.4 

24.6 

24.7 

Informafion 

1,088 

1,071 

1,068 

1,065 

40.6 

40.5 

40.4 

40,5 

Financial activities 

4,490 

4.473 

4.481 

4,477 

58.6 

58.2 

58.2 

58.2 

Professional and business services 

7,565 

7,784 

7,814 

7,840 

44.4 

44.4 

44.4 

44,4 

Education and health services 

15,164 

15,383 

15,402 

15,420 

77.0 

76.7 

76.7 

76,7 

Leisure and hosfstality 

6.861 

7,013 

7,024 

7,052 

52.2 

52.2 

52,2 

52,2 

Other services 

2,816 

2,819 

2,824 

2,826 

52.8 

52.7 

52.7 

52,7 

Government 

12,625 

12,512 

12,502 

12,495 

56.7 

56.9 

56.9 

56.9 


p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-6. Employment of production and nonsupervisory employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted^ 

[{n thousands] 


industry 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011'’ 

Jan. 

2012'’ 

Total private 

89,179 

90,742 

90,929 

91,174 

Qoods-producing 

12,826 

13,047 

13,117 

13,188 






Construction 

4,134 

4,165 

4,198 

4,224 

Manufacturing 

8,139 

8,268 

8,298 

8,334 

Durable goods 

4.902 

5,035 

5,060 

5,093 

Nondurable goods 

3,237 

3,233 

3,238 

3,241 

Private service-providing 

76,353 

77,695 

77,812 

77,986 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

21,002 

21,340 

21,364 

21,393 

Wholesale trade 

4,391.2 

4,459.0 

4,477,2 

4,494,7 

Retail trade 

12,525.3 

12,712.1 

12,714.3 

12,717,5 

Transportation and warehousing 

3,647.2 

3,724.4 

3,726.5 

3,735.6 

Utilities 

438.6 

444.7 

445.5 

445-3 

Information 

2,153 

2,124 

2,126 

2.116 

Financial activities 

5,885 

5,896 

5,903 

5,906 

Professional and business services 

14,003 

14,421 

14,470 

14,533 











Other services 

4,470 

4,488 

4,491 

4,497 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for approximately four-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated season^ adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Tabie 8-7. Average weekly hours and overtime of production and nonsupervisory employees on private 
nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 


Industry 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec- 

2011'’ 

Jan. 

2012“’ 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 





Total private 

33.4 

33.7 

33-7 

33.8 

Goods-producing 

40.2 

40.9 

41,2 

41.3 

Mining and logging 

46.1 

47.0 

48.1 

48.3 

Construction 

37.7 

38.9 

39.2 

39.1 

Manufacturing 

41.1 

41.5 

41.6 

41.9 

Durable goods 

41.5 

41.9 

42,1 

42.3 

Nondurable goods 

40.4 

40.8 

40.9 

41.2 

Private service-providing 

32.3 

32.5 

32.5 

32,5 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

33.5 

33.8 

33,8 

33.9 

Wholesale trade 

38.3 

38.6 

38,7 

38.6 

Retail trade 

30.4 

30.7 

30,7 

30.8 

Transportation and warehousing 

37.5 

37.8 

37.7 

37.8 

Utilities 

42.4 

41.7 

40.5 

41,2 

information 

36.4 

36,2 

36,0 

36,1 

Financial activities 

36.4 

36.5 

36,6 

36.7 

Professional and business services 

35.2 

35.2 

35.2 

35,2 

Education and health services 

32.1 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

Leisure and hospitality 

24.7 

24.8 

24.9 

24.9 

Other sen/ices 

30.7 

30.7 

30.8 

30.8 

AVERAGE OVERTIME HOURS 





Manufacturing 

4.1 

4,1 

4,1 

4,3 

Durable goods 

4.1 

4,2 

4.3 

4.4 












1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for awroximateiy four-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
p Preliminary 

NOTE; Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmadc levels and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-8. Average hourly and weekly earnings of production and nonsupervisory employees on private 
nonfarm payrolls by industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 


Industry 

Average hcajrty earnings 

Average weekly earnings 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

^11** 

Jan. 

2012” 

Jan. 

2011 

Nov. 

2011 

Dec. 

2011” 

Jan. 

2012” 

Total private 

$19.33 

$19.58 

$19.60 

$19.62 

$ 645.62 

$ 659.85 

$ 660.52 

$ 663.16 

Goods-producing 

20.53 

a).73 

20.80 

20.80 

825.31 

847.86 

856.96 

859.04 

Mining and logging 

24.09 

24.87 

24.82 

24.82 

1,110,55 

1,168.89 

1,193.84 

1,198.81 

Construction 

23.49 

23.68 

23.73 

23.69 

885.57 

921,15 

930.22 

926.28 










Durable goods 

20.10 

20.15 

20.13 

20.15 

834.15 

844.29 

847.47 

852.35 

Nondurable goods 

16.M 

17.11 

17.34 

17.35 

686,40 

698.09 

709.21 

714.82 

Private service-providing 

19.07 

19.34 

19.34 

19,37 

615.96 

628.55 

628.55 

629,53 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

17.05 

17.26 

17.25 

17.30 

571,18 

583.39 

583,05 

586.47 

Wholesale trade 

21.92 

22.00 

21.98 

22.06 

839.54 

849.20 

850-63 

851.52 

Retail trade 

13.40 

13.69 

13.67 

13,70 

407.36 

420.28 

419,67 

421.96 

Transportation and warehousing 

19.43 

19.55 

19.62 

19.67 

728.63 

738.99 

739.67 

743.53 

Utilities 

30.25 

31.15 

31.02 

31,07 

1.282.60 

1,298.96 

1,256.31 

1,280.08 

Information 

26.35 

26.76 

26.83 

26.78 

959.14 

968.71 

965.88 

966.76 

Financial activities 

21.79 

22.20 

22.28 

22.34 

793.16 

810-30 

815,45 

819.88 

Professional and business services 

23.03 

23.21 

23.14 

23,18 

810.66 

816.99 

814,53 

815,94 

Education and health services 

20.50 

20.98 

20.99 

21.03 

658.05 

679.75 

680,08 

681 .37 

Leisure and hospitality 

11.33 

11.48 

11.49 

11.47 

279.85 

284.70 

286,10 

285.60 

Other services 

17.23 

17.39 

17.42 

17.43 

526.96 

533.87 

536.54 

536.84 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account lor approximately four-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark lev^s and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B>9. indexes of aggregate weekly hours and payrolls for production and nonsupervlsory employees on 
private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 

[ 2002=1001 _ 


Industry 

!r 

Jan. 

2011 

idex of aggregate we^dy hcxjrs 

Nov. Dec. Jari. 

2011 2011“ 2012“ 

2 

Percent 
change 
from: 
Dec. 
2011 - 
Jan. 
2012“ 

Index of aggregate weekly payrol 

Jan, Nov, Dec. Jan. 

2011 2011 2011“ 2012“ 

Is^ 

Percent 
change 
from: 
Dec. 
2011 - 
Jan. 
2012“ 

Total private 

99.5 

102.2 

102.4 

1C0.O 

0.6 

128.5 

133.7 

134.1 

135.0 

0.7 

Goods-producing 

78,8 

81.5 

82.6 

83.2 

0.7 

99.1 

103.5 

105.2 

i 106.0 

0.8 

Mining and logging 

135.5 

153.4 

158.7 

161.7 

1.9 

189.8 

221,8 

229.1 

I 233.4 

1,9 

Construction 

78,0 

81.1 

82.4 

82.7 

0.4 

99.0 

103.7 

105.6 

, 105.8 

0,2 

Manufacturing 

76.8 

78,8 

79.2 

80.2 

1.3 

94.8 

97.8 

98.8 

I 100.Q 

1.2 

Durable goods 

76.5 

79-3 

80.1 

81.0 

1.1 

95.9 

99.7 

100.6 

: 101.9 

1,3 

Nondurable goods 

77.1 

77.7 

78.0 

78.7 

0.9 

92,5 

94.0 

95.6 

: 96.5 

0,9 

Private service-providing 

105.5 

108.0 

1C».1 

108.4 

0.3 

137.9 

143.2 

143,4 

143.9 

0,3 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

98.1 

100.6 

100.7 

101.1 

0.4 

119.3 

123.8 

123.9 

124.8 

0.7 

Wholesale trade 

99.0 

101.4 

102.0 

102.2 

0.2 

127.9 

131.4 

132,1 

132.8 

0-5 

Retail trade 

96.4 

98.8 

98.8 

99.1 

0.3 

110.7 

115.9 

115.8 

116.4 

0.5 

Transportation and warehousing 

103.0 

1<».0 

105.8 

106.3 

0.5 

126.9 

131.4 

131.6 

132,6 

0.8 

Utilities 

95,1 

94.8 

92.3 

93.8 

1.6 

120.1 

123,3 

119.5 

121.7 

1.8 

Information 

89.4 

87.8 

87.4 

87.2 i 

-0.2 

116.7 

116.3 

116.0 

115.6 

-0.3 

Financial activities 

102.5 

103,0 

103.4 

103.7 

0.3 

138.1 

141.4 

142.4 

143.3 

0,6 

Professional and business services 

110.5 

113,8 

114.2 

114.6 

0,4 

151.4 

157,1 

157.2 

158.1 

0.6 

Education and health services 

119,5 

122.8 

123.0 

123.2 

0.2 

161,1 

169,4 

169.7 

170.3 

0.4 

Leisure and hospitality 

104.8 

107.7 

108.2 

108.6 

0.4 

134.8 

140.4 

141,2 

141.5 . 

0.2 

Other services 

96.2 

96,6 

97.0 

97.1 

0.1 

120.8 

122.4 

123,1 

123.4 

0,2 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervlsory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for ^proximately Tour-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls. 

2 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividing the current month’s estimates of aggregate hours by the corresponding 2002 annual 
average aggregate hours. Aggregate hours estimates are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and employment. 

3 The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls are calculated by dividing the current month’s estimates of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corresponding 
2002 annual average aggregate weekly payrolls. Aggregate payrolls estimates are the product of estimates oT average hourly earnings, average weekly 
hours, and employment. 

p Preliminary 

NOTE: Data have been revised to reflect March 2011 benchmark levels and updated seasonal adjustment factors. 
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The HonorabJ,e Carolyn Maloney 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D,C. 20515 

Deirji: Congresswoman Maloney; 

I appreciated the opportanity to participate in the Joint 
Economic Conaiiittee’s February 3, 2012, hearing on the 
i'mploymerst Situation news release. At that hearing, you 
asked whether Che long-term unemployed and dicscouraged 
workers were predominantly age 55 and over and also about 
employment and unemployment trends by geographic region. 

In January 2012, 5.6 million individuaJs had been 
UTiemployed for 27 weeks or longer, and 1.1 million, or 
19 percent, were age 55 or over. Discouraged workers 
numbered 1.1 million in January, and 233,000, or 
22 percent, were age 55 and over -was percent. The share of 
the labor force made up of those age 55 and over was 21 
percent, hs you can see from Table A, the total numbstr of 
long-term unemployed and the number of discouraged workers 
are essejntially unchanged from a year ago. However, the 
proportionsi of the long-term unemployed and discoaraged 
workers who were age 55 and over have edged up over that 
period. 

With regard to the trends by geographic region, national 
nonfarm employment reached a peak in January 2008 and then 
fell through February 2010, During that time period, 

<18 states had decreases in employment, tvhile 2 states and 
the District of Columbia had increases. (See Table 8.) The 
largest percent declines in employment were in Nevada 
(-13,3 percent), Arizona (-1Q.9 percent), Florida 
(-9.7 percent), and Michigan (-9.5 percent). The 
employment increa.ses were in North Dakota ( + 1.5 percent), 
the District of Columbia (+0.6 percent), and .Alaska 
' + 0 . 3 percent ) , 

From February 2010 through December 2011 (the most recent 
month available), 48 states and the District of Columbia 
had increases in nonfarm payroll employment while 2 states 
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The Honorable Carolyn Maloney--2 


had decreases. The largest percent incrcsases in employment 
were in North Dakota (+9.3 percent), Uta.h (+4.1 percent), 
and Texas {+'1.0 percent). The employment decreases were in 
Missouri (-0.4 percent) and Nevada (--0.2 percent). 

As seen in Table C, between January 2008 and Febriiary 
2010, unemployment rates rose in all State.s and the 
Di.stric.t of Columbia, ranging from a 9.7 percentage point 
increase in Nevada to a 1.2 percentage point incr-ea.se in 
North Dakota. States with rate increa-ses over 6 percentage 
points included California and Florida (+6.5 points each), 
Michigan and North Csirolina (+6.4 each), Alabama 
(+6.3), and South Carolina (+6.1). States with increases 
less than 3 percentage psoints were Vemont (+2.6), South 
Dakota (+2.5), lov/a (+2.2), Nebras(ca (+2.1), and Alaska 
(+ 2 . 0 ) . 

Between February 2010 and December 2011, unemployment rates 
fell in all states and edged up by 0.1 percentage point in 
the District of Columbia. Declines ranged from 
4.2 percentage points in Michigan to 0 . 5 , percentage; point 
or le.*5s in Iowa (-0.5); Arkansas, Louisiana, and Montana 
(-0.3 each); and Hawaii (-0,2). 


I hope you will find this information useful, and I look 
forward to continued discussions with you and the Committee 
about economic developments. Also, Thomas Nardone, 
Associate Commissioner for Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, can be reached at 202-691-6379 and would be 
happy to answer any fgoestions you or your staff may have. 

Sin c e r e 1 y y o a r .s , 


JOHN M. GAL.VIS 

Ac L i FKj Comm i s s i oner 

Enclosures 
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OSOiDL/BLS/OlSUS/OCEA/DiPS 
ALLARD/btf X16378 

cc; Comiit. Ofc., Galvin, Nardorse, Allard, D. 
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The Honorable Michael C. Burgess 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Burgess: 

I appreciated the opportunity to participate in the Joint 
Economic Committee’s February 3, 2011, hearing on the 
Employment: Situation news release. At that hearing, you 
asked me to provide you with some studies investigating the 
relationship between unemployment insurance extensions and 
the unemployment rate. I have enclosed two studies by the 
Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago and San Francisco. Please 
note that the:, views expressed in these studies are the 
authors' and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Federal Reserve Bank or of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
As I mentioned at the hearing, BLS does not conduct policy 
an£ily.si.s . 

I hope you will find this information useful, and I look 
forward to continued discussions with you and the Committee 
about economic developments. 

Si,nc9rely you,rs, 


JOHN M. GALVIN 
?ict ing Commissioner 

Enclosures 

USDOL/BLS/OBUS/OCEA/DLFS 
Allard/btf X16378 

cc. Coinra.Off., Galvin, Nardone, Allard, OF. 
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Table B. Total Nonfarm Employment by State, January 2008, February 2010, and 
December 2011 


(Seasonally adjusted, in thousands) 

Percent 

Change 

State 

Jan 

2008 

Feb 

2010 

Dec 

201 1(p) 

Jan 2008 - 
Feb 2010 

Feb 2010 - 
Dec 2011 

Alabama 

2,009.4 

1,860.0 

1,873.2 

-7.4 

0.7 

Alaska 

320.5 

321.5 

326.4 

0.3 

1.5 

Arizona 

2,673.7 

2,381.0 

2,412.6 

-10.9 

1.3 

Arkansas 

1,207.7 

1,148.3 

1,175.6 

-4,9 

2.4 

California 

15,136.9 

13,859.5 

14,199.0 

-8.4 

2.4 

Colorado 

2,355.8 

2,214.5 

2,244.8 

-6.0 

1.4 

Connecticut 

1,710.4 

1,594.3 

1^1 

-6.8 

2.1 

Delaware 

441.7 

407.4 


-7.8 

0.9 

District of Columbia 

698.7 

703.1 

721.2 

0,6 

2.6 

Florida 

7,916.6 

7,151.5 

7,291.5 

-9.7 

2.0 

Georgia 

4,155.5 

3,809.3 

3,809.8 

-8.3 

0.0 

Hawaii 

627.5 

585.7 

596.4 

-6.7 

1.8 

Idaho 

654.2 

602.3 

612.1 

-7.9 

1.6 

Illinois 

5,995.1 

5,590.4 

5,676.4 

-6.8 

1.5 

Indiana 

2,989.1 

2,775.7 

2,808,9 

-7.1 

1,2 

Iowa 

1,527.5 

1,465.1 

1,482.4 

-4.1 

1.2 

Kansas 

1,389.9 

1,320.3 

1,332.8 

-5.0 

0.9 

Kentucky 

1,872.0 

1,751.2 

1,808.7 

-6.5 

3.3 

Louisiana 

1,932.7 

1,874.0 

1,938.0 

-3.0 

3,4 

Maine 

620,1 

592.4 

593.7 

-4.5 

0.2 

Maryland 

2,617.6 

2,473.0 

2,538.6 

-5.5 

2,7 

Massachusetts 

3,297.4 

3,177.3 

3,234.5 

-3.6 

1.8 

Michigan 

4,243,1 

3,839.8 

3,934.6 

-9.5 

2.5 

Minnesota 

2,775,2 

2,628.5 

2,666.9 

-5.3 

1.5 

Mississippi 

1,159.5 

1,083.4 

1,099.9 

-6.6 

1.5 

Missouri 

2,803.1 

2,646.6 

2,636.4 

-5,6 

-0.4 

Montana 

448.2 

427.1 

432.3 

-4,7 

1,2 

Nebraska 

966,7 

934.9 

956.8 

-3.3 

2.3 

Nevada 

1,289,8 

1,118,9 

1,116.8 

-13.3 

-0.2 

New Hampshire 

651.2 

620.9 

634.4 

-4.7 

2.2 

New Jersey 

4,094.6 

3,842.9 

3,881.1 

-6.1 

1,0 

New Mexico 

846.6 

802.2 

804.0 


0.2 

New York 

8,805.3 

8,511.1 

8,644,4 


1.6 

North Caroiina 

4,171.2 

3,848.8 

3,876.5 


0,7 

North Dakota 

364.2 

369.8 

404.3 

1.5 

9.3 

Ohio 

5,429.2 

5,004.3 

5,106.6 

-7.8 

2.0 

Oklahoma 

1,590.2 

1,516.7 

1,572.8 

-4.6 

3.7 

Oregon 

1,737.7 

1,592.7 

1,626.3 

-8.3 

2.1 

Pennsylvania 

5,820.8 

5,567.3 

5,699.1 

-4.4 

2.4 

Rhode Island 

488.4 

457.2 

458.7 

-6.4 

0.3 

South Carolina 

1,956.0 

1,795.0 

1,832.2 

-8.2 

2.1 

South Dakota 

411.2 

399.4 

411,5 

-2,9 

3.0 

Tennessee 

2,806.0 

2,594.2 

2,648.0 

-7.5 

2.1 

Texas 

10,561.5 

10,239,5 

10,6492 

-3.0 

4.0 

Utah 

1,261.3 

1,173.0 

1,221.4 

-7.0 

4.1 

Vermont 

308.7 

295.8 

303.0 

-4.2 

2,4 

Virginia 

3,774.9 

3,595.6 

3,663.1 

-4.7 

1,9 

Washington 

2,970.2 

2,766.8 

2,822.0 

-6.8 

2.0 

West Virginia 

762.8 

739.1 

754.5 

-3,1 

2.1 

Wisconsin 


2,723.9 

2,739.5 

-5,9 

0.6 

Wyoming 

294.9 

280.2 

290.7 

-5.0 

3.7 


(p) Preliminary 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics 
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Table C. Smoothed-Seasonallv-Adjusted Unemployment Rates, January 2008, February 2010, 
and December 2011, States and the District of Columbia 


State 

Unemployment Rate 

Change in Rate 

Jan-08 

Feb-10 

Dec-1 1 

JanOS- 

FeblO 

FeblO- 

Decll 

Alabama 

3.9 

10.2 

8.1 

6.3 

-2.1 

Alaska 

6,2 

8.2 

7.3 

2.0 

-0.9 

Arizona 

4.3 

10,2 

8.7 

5.9 

-1.5 

Arkansas 

5.0 

8.0 

7.7 

3.0 

-0.3 

California 

5,9 

12.4 

11.1 

6.5 

-1.3 

Colorado 

4.1 

9,0 

7.9 

4.9 

-1.1 

Connecticut 

4.9 

9.2 

8.2 

4.3 

-1.0 

Delaware 

3.9 

8.7 

7.4 

4.8 

-1,3 

District of Columbia 

5.6 

10.3 

10.4 

4.7 

0.1 

Florida 

4.8 

11,3 

9.9 

6.5 

-1.4 

Georgia 

5,2 

10.3 

9.7 

5.1 

-0.6 

Hawaii 

3.0 

6.8 

6.6 

3.8 

-0.2 

Idaho 

3.5 

9.0 

8.4 

5.5 

-0.6 

Illinois 

5.5 

11.1 

9,8 

5.6 

-1.3 

Indiana 

4,7 

10.7 

9.0 

6,0 

-1.7 

Iowa 

3.9 

6.1 

5.6 

2.2 

-0.5 

Kansas 

4.0 

7.2 

6.3 

3.2 

-0.9 

Kentucky 

5,6 

10.9 

9,1 

5.3 

-1.8 

Louisiana 

3.8 

7.1 

6.8 

3.3 

-0.3 

Maine 

4.7 

8,4 

7.0 

3,7 

-1.4 

Maryland 

3.6 

7.6 

6.7 

4.0 

-0.9 

Massachusetts 

4.4 

8.8 

6,8 

4.4 

-2.0 

Michigan 

7.1 

13.5 

9.3 

6.4 

-4.2 

Minnesota 

4.7 

7.7 

5.7 

3.0 

-2.0 

Mississippi 

6.0 

11.0 

10.4 

5.0 

-0.6 

Missouri 

5.3 

9.6 

8.0 

4.3 

-1.6 

Montana 

3.7 

7.1 

6.8 

3,4 

-0.3 

Nebraska 

2.8 

4.9 

4,1 

2.1 

-0.8 

Nevada 

5.0 

14,7 

12.6 

9.7 

-2.1 

New Hampshire 

3.5 

6,6 

5.1 

3.1 

-1.5 

New Jersey 

4.6 

9.7 

9.0 

5.1 

-0.7 

New Mexico 

3.5 

8.2 

6,6 

4.7 

-1.6 

New York 

4.7 

8.8 

8.0 

4.1 

-0.8 

North Carolina 

5.0 

11.4 

9.9 

6.4 

-1,5 

North Dakota 

2.9 

4.1 

3.3 

1,2 

-0.8 

Ohio 

5.6 

10.6 

8.1 

5.0 

-2.5 

Oklahoma 

3.4 

7,3 

6.1 

3.9 

-1.2 

Oregon 

5.2 

11.1 

8.9 

5.9 

-2.2 


Continued on following page 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Local Area Unemployment Statistics 
February 2012 
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Table C. Smoothed-Seasonally-Adjusted Unemployment Rates, January 2008, February 2010, 
and December 2011, States and the District of Columbia 


State 

Unemployment Rate 

Change in Rate 

Jan-08 

Feb-10 

Dec-11 

JanOS- 

FeblO 

FeblO- 

Decll 

Pennsylvania 

4.6 

8.8 

7.6 

4,2 

-1.2 

Rhode Island 

6.2 

11.8 

10.8 

5.6 

-1.0 

South Carolina 

5.5 

11.6 


6.1 

-2.1 

South Dakota 

2.7 

5.2 


2.5 

-1.0 

Tennessee 

5.5 

10.3 

8.7 

4.8 

-1.6 

Texas 

4.4 

8.2 

7.8 

3.8 

-0.4 

Utah 

3.0 

8,0 

6.0 

5.0 

-2.0 

Vermont 

4.1 

6.7 

5.1 

2.6 

-1.6 

Virginia 

3,3 

7.2 

6.2 

3.9 

-1,0 

Washington 

4.7 

10.0 

8.5 

5.3 

-1.5 

West Virginia 

4.0 

8.8 

7.9 

4,8 

-0.9 

Wisconsin 

4.4 

9.1 

7.1 

4,7 

-2,0 

Wyoming 

2.6 

7.5 

5.8 

4.9 

-1.7 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Local Area Unemployment Statistics 
February 2012 
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The Honorable Hick Mulvaney 
U.S. House of Representatives 
W a 3 h i n g t o n , D . C . 2 0515 

Dear Congressman Mulvaney: 

ht the February 3, 2012 hearing of the Joint Economic 
Committee, you asked questions regarding the length of Lime 
persons are unemployed before they find work or Icuave the 
labor force. 

I have; enclo.sed a copy of a recent report that addresses 
those issues. I also have enclosed a table tind three charts 
that update the information in the report through tht* €ind of 
2011 . 

1 hope thi.s information is helpful to you. Plectse do not 
hesitate to contact me if you have further questions. 'l\lso, 
Thomas Na,rdQ-ne, Acting .Associate Cotraalssionet for Employment 

and Unemployment Statistics, can be reached at 202 691-6379 

and would be happy to an-swer any que-stions you or your staff 
may have. 

S i n c e r e i y y o u r s , 


JOHN M. GALVIN 
Acting Cofsani s s i one r 

Enclosu.re.s 

DOL/BLS,'{'i;c;s/r; k.s 
.nLu.ARD/M.Ti Xl<> i /8 

cc: Conmi. Otc., Galvin, Nardone*, Allard, R.F., D.F. 
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is somewhat understated. 
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is somewhat understated. 
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Table 1. Share of the unemployed who found jobs by weeks of duration of unemployment, 
annual averages 

(Percent distribution) 


■■■■■■■■ ■■ 

Year 

Transitions from 
unemployed to 
employed (In 
Oiousands) 

Less than 5 
weeks 

5 to 14 
weeks 

1 5 to 26 weeks 

27 to 52 weeks 

53 weeks 
and over 

1994 

2,208 

47.3 

29.0 

11.4 

8.3 

4.0 

1995 

2,072 

50.5 

28.6 

10.7 

6.6 

3.5 

1996 

2,035 

52.1 

28.8 

10.1 

6.5 

2.6 

1997 


52.3 

28.9 

10.3 

6.0 

2.5 

1998 

1,909 

54.5 

28.5 

8.9 

5.8 

2.4 

1999 

1,874 

55.6 

28.3 

9.2 

5.0 

2.0 

2000 

1,839 

56.5 

28.2 

8.1 

4.9 

2.1 

2001 

1,952 

55.7 

29.0 

9.2 

4.6 

1.6 

2002 

2,111 

47.4 

29.8 

12.1 

8.1 

2.6 

2003 

2,085 

44.7 

29.1 

12.8 

9.3 

4.1 

2004 

2,065 

45.5 

28. 6 

12.3 

9.3 

4.3 

2005 

1,985 

47.3 

28,7 

12.0 

8.0 

3.9 

2006 

1,967 

49.5 

28,5 

11.7 

7.5 

2.8 

2007 

1,930 

49.0 

29.7 

11.4 

7.1 

2.8 

2008 


47.2 

30.4 

11.9 

7.3 

3.2 

2009 

2,402 

38.9 

29.1 

14.9 

12.1 

5.1 

2010 

2,517 

34.0 

25.9 

13.8 

15.3 

11.0 

2011 

2,372 

35.3 

24.9 

13.1 

13.8 

12.9 


NOTE; Duration is based on the number of weeks unemployed in the month before becoming employed 
and, therefore, is somewhat understated. 

Source: Research series from the Current Population Survey. 
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